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LONDON TOWN 


Oh London Town’s a fine town, and 
London sights are rare, 

And London ale is right ale, and 
brisk’s the London air, 

And busily goes the world there, but 
crafty grows the mind, 

And London Town of all towns I’m 
glad to leave behind. 


Then hey for croft and hop-yard, and 
hill, and field, and pond, 
With Bredon Hill before me and Mal- 

’ vern Hill beyond. 
The hawthorn white i’ the hedgerow, 
and all the spring’s attire 
In the comely land of Teme and Lugg, 
and Clent, and Clee, andWyre. 


Oh London girls are brave girls, in silk 
and cloth o’ gold, 

And London shops are rare shops, 
where gallant things are sold, 

And bonnily clinks the gold there, but 
drowsily blinks the eye, 

And London Town of all towns I’m 
glad to hurry by. 


Then hey for covert and woodland, 
and ash and elm and oak, 
Tewkesbury inns, and Malvern roofs, 

and Worcester chimney smoke, 
The apple trees in the orchard, the 
cattle in the byre, 
And all the land from Ludlow town to 
Bredon church’s spire. 


Oh London tunes are new tunes, and 
London books are wise, 

And London plays are rare plays, and 
fine to country eyes, 

But craftily fares the knave there, 
and wickedly fares the Jew, 

And London Town of all towns I’m 
glad to hurry through. 


So hey for the road, the west road, by 
mill and forge and fold, 
Scent of the fern and song of the lark 
by brook, and field, and wold, 
. To the comely folk at the hearth-stone 
and the talk beside the fire, 
In the hearty land, where I was bred, 
my land of heart’s desire. 
John Masefield. 


THE SONG OF AMBRGAN. 
By Amergan, a pre-historic Bard. 


I am the wind on the sea for might; 

I am a wave of the deep for length; 

I am the sound of the sea for fright; 

I am a stag of seven points for 
strength, 

I am a hawk on a cliff for lightness; 

I am a tear of the sun for brightness; 

I am a salmon in wisdom’s fountain; 

I am a lake that afar expands; 

I am knowledge and poesy’s mountain; 

I am a spear in a spoiler’s hands. 

I am a God who fashions smoke from 
magic fire for a Druid to slay. with. 

Who but I will make clear each ques- 
tion the mind of man still goes as- 
tray with? 

Who but myself the assemblies knows 
of the house of the sages on high 
Slieve Mis? 


Who but the poet knows where in the 
ocean the going down of the ‘great 
sun is? 

Who seven times sought the Fairy 
Forts without or fear or injury? 

And who declareth the moon’s past 
ages and the ages thereof that have 
yet to be? 

Who out of the shadowy haunts of 
Tethra hitherward draweth his herds 
of kine? 

Who segregated them from each other 
to browse the plains of the watery 
brine? 

For whom will the fish of the laugh- 
ing ocean be making welcome if not 
for me? 

Who shapeth as I can the spell of let- 
ters, a weapon to win them out of 
the sea? 

Invoke, a satirist fit incantations to 
weave for you, O folk of the waves, 

Even me, the Druid forth furnishing 
Ogham letters on oaken staves, 

Even me, the parter of combatants, 
even me who the Fairy Height 

Enter to find a cunning enchanter to 
lure with me your shoals to light! 

I am the Wind of the Sea for might. 


Translated by Alfred Perceval Graves. 
The Dublin Review. 
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The Session of 1913. 


THE SESSION OF 1913. 


It has been a very brief Session, as 
Sessions now go—and inglorious as 
brief. Within living memory none has 
been so sterile and barren. The har- 
vest of legislation was never so thin 
and unprofitable. For what stands to 
the Government’s credit? A Bill for 
the Amendment of the Insurance Act, 
which would never have seen the 
light this year but for the by-elections 
at Newmarket and Altrincham, and 
was hurriedly produced for the exi- 
gencies of a third by-election at Lei- 
cester. The Mental Deficiency Bill, 
which was sacrificed last year to party 
necessities, but which in its altered 
and much improved form may safely 
reach the Statute Book before the 
Session ends. A Plural Voting Bill, a 
partisan measure positively indecent 
in its nakedness, the second reading of 
which the Government took at the 
earliest possible date, and then post- 
poned the Committee stage to the 
latest possible—and both with a view 
to the Parliament Act. In addition to 
these, and again under the shadow 
of the Parliament Act, the Irish Home 
Rule Bill, the Welsh Church Bill, and 
the Scottish Temperance Bill, have 
been bustled across the stage for the 
second time. Such is the record— 
that and Marconi! 

The truth is that it has been a Par- 
liament Act Session. That deadening 
instrument has been seen in full op- 
eration, and those who prophesied the 
worst in respect of it came nearest to 
the truth. The Prime Minister has 
interpreted its provisions in the nar- 
rowest possible spirit. It was, indeed, 
always obvious from the first to 
those who know how the business of 
the House of Commons is conducted 
that the second passage of a Bill un- 
der the Parliament Act would be a 
somewhat formal and perfunctory pro- 





ceeding. That was inherent in the 
Act itself. But the Government took 
infinite pains to assure the country 
that there would be real reconsidera- 
tion, and that the interposition of 
two years’ delay would infallibly pre- 
vent the passage of an unpopular Bill. 
Unhappily, they were talking to de 
ceive, and they succeeded in deceiv- 
ing. Whatever may be said of the 
Home Rule Bill—and we believe the 
majority of the electors to be quite 
apathetic on the general question, and 
only vitally interested in the resist- 
ance of Ulster—the unpopularity of 
the Welsh Church Bill is beyond dis- 
pute. Its friends dare not attempt a 
single demonstration in its favor; they 
can scarcely raise so much as a peti- 
tion. The general opinion of moderate 
men we believe to be this: that while 
a connection between Church and 
State may be ideally the best thing 
for the State—even Cromwell said 
that “no temporal government could 
have a sure support without a 
national church that adhered to it”’— 
that connection must command the 
willing assent of a clear majority of 
the people. There is no such majority 
in Wales. That is clear as noonday. 
The Welsh national spirit is against 
the Church for reasons reflecting no 
discredit on the Church of our own 
time, but reflecting the gravest dis- 
credit on both Church and State dur- 
ing the two preceding centuries. The 
case against the UHstablishment in 
Wales, from the point of view 
of the Welsh-Radical-Nationalist-Non- 
conformist, is cumulative and over- 
whelming. But what has _ revolted 
public opinion in England is the 
meanness of the disendowment clauses, 
the paltry spirit which inspired them, 
the purely political motives which are 
responsible for this greedy clutching 
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at ancient endowments. It is incred- 
ible that the real feelings of the 
Welsh nation—the “most religious” 
people in these islands, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is perpetually 
boasting—are truly represented by 
Mr. Ellis Griffith, Mr. Llewellyn 
Williams, Mr. Edgar Jones, Mr. Ellis 
Davies, and Mr. Clem Edwards, when 
they are venting their spite against 
the most venerable of all Welsh insti- 
tutions. Mr. Lloyd George is never 
tired of extolling the generous spirit 
of his native mountains. But most of 
his friends know nothing of it, and 
their lips are full of scorn of their 
ancient mother, and of gibes that her 
breasts are dry. There has been no 
more lamentable spectacle in the 
House of Commons for many a long 
year than the demeanor of the Welsh 
Radical party—with few honorable 
exceptions—towards the Church on 
which they are inflicting a grievous 
wrong. 

The Irish debates have been dis- 
tinguished by some fine speeches on 
both sides, but their main interest has 
been to see whither things were drift- 
ing. The Irish Unionists have not 
drawn back an inch, Sir Edward 
Carson’s last presentation of the case 
of Ulster was full of the open menace 
of civil war. It was, as Mr. Redmond 
described it, a “violent” speech. But 
it was enthusiastically endorsed by 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law, on 
behalf of the entire Unionist party. 
Indeed, the outstanding feature of 
the Home Rule debates in the Com- 
mons was the explicit pronouncement 
of the Leader and the late Leader of 
the Opposition that unless the Gov- 
ernment gave the country an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its approval or 
disapproval of the Home Rule scheme 
they would stand by Ulster through 
thick and thin. When challenged to 
say whether they would still continue 
that support if the verdict of the elec- 


torate were in favor of the Govern- 
ment, their reply was that they would 
no longer think of aiding and abetting 
her in armed resistance, though they 
would still resist Home Rule in the 
ordinary constitutional way. Lord 
Lansdowne, in the House of Lords, 
carried the matter a step further by 
his explicit declaration that if the 
country said it wanted this Bill, the 
House of Lords would be quite ready 
to allow the country to have it. In 
other words, the Unionist peers would 
do as they did in the case of the 
Budget of 1909, and yield to the ver- 
dict of the people. Lord Lansdowne 
made out an overwhelming case for 
his demand in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment themselves, if they would 
escape the consequences of such a 
deplorable and stupendous blunder as 
the coercion of Ulster. But the Gov- 
ernment held out no encouragement. 
In the Commons, the Prime Minister 
derided the suggestion of a General 
Election unless Ulster agreed to abide 
by it. In the House of Lords, Lord 
Crewe treated the amendment of 


‘Lord Lansdowne as a demonstration 


not so much against Home Rule as 
against the Parliament Act. The only 
General Election contemplated by the 
Government is after their Bill has re- 
ceived the Royal Assent and before 
the meeting of the Irish Parliament, 
when, if they lose, they would throw 
upon the Unionists the duty of repeal- 
ing their Act and clearing up their 
“abominable mess.” That is not the 
sort of General Election which is de 
manded by the Opposition, and if that 
be their scheme, the Government are 
contemplating, in Lord Curzon’s 
phrase, “one of the greatest crimes in 
history.” 

Among the multitude of other Home 
Rule speeches Mr. Birrell’s effort, in 
winding up the second reading debate, 
was a fine oratorical performance. His 
tumultuous and breathless eloquence 
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as he described the working of the 
new ieaven in Ireland and the quick- 
ening of the new national life, made 
for the moment the fears, the hos- 
tility, and the furious prejudice of 
Ulster look mean. The Chief Secre- 
tary, while claiming to know all that 
was going on in Ulster, refused point 
blank to admit the possibility of civil 
war. He thrust the idea away from 
him as a horrid contingency wholly 
unthinkable and impossible. He al- 
most persuaded his listeners that the 
idle drift of the Government was the 
serene stillness of a majestic and un- 
troubled calm. 

What does it all mean? Some are 
firmly convinced that the Government 
are prepared to “exclude” Ulster at 
the last moment for a certain term of 
years, and then give her the option of 
saying whether she will enter the 
Home Rule scheme or not. That 
would certainly rouse the Irish Na- 
tionalists to a tempest of rage and 
fury, but it would also spike the guns 
of Ulster rebellion. There could be 
no more talk of civil war after that. 
Unionists would still oppose Home 
Rule as bad both for Great Britain 
and for Ireland, but the preparations 
for armed resistance would be stayed, 
and the Government would escape 
from the dreadful and dreaded alter- 
native of having to order British sol- 
diers to bayonet Ulster out of the 
Union. However, the time for any 
such dramatic announcement is not 
yet. The Government are not going 
to risk a quarrel with Mr. Redmond 
till their other Parliament Act Bills 
are safe. For our part, we believe 
that they are just waiting on events, 
and that they will drift on to the last 
moment before making up their minds. 
That is their way. The science of 
Coalition politics is the science of op- 
portunism. They have no fixed prin- 
ciples which they are not ready to 
adapt to the requirements of any 
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We do not credit, 


given moment. 
therefore, the story of an understand- 
ing between the two Front Benches, 
nor do we interpret the calm drift of 
the Government towards the falls as 
meaning that it is all arranged when 
the boat shall be glided into a safe 
backwater. This is a Government of 
drift and shift, and so they will go 
on to the end, because, as they them- 
selves boast, they are “incurable opti- 
mists,” because they are a Coalition 
and dare not do anything to weaken 
the adhesive matter which binds them 
together, and because drifting is 
easiest. “Heed not the rolling of a 
distant drum!” was their cheerful 
motto last Session. This Session, 
when the sound not only of the drum 
but of the marching feet has come 
nearer, they stuff their ears with cot- 
ton-wool. It is next Session thatthe 
conscience-stricken cry will be raised, 
“Men and brethren, what shall we do 
to be saved?” And the answer,in spite 
of Mr. Asquith’s triumphant disproof 
of its feasibility, may very well be a 
scheme for the exclusion of Ulster, or 
the creation of what Lord MacDonnell 
described as an “independent admin- 
istrative enclave in the four counties,” 
which he for one said that he was 
prepared to accept. Those who in- 
vented the nightmare finance and the 
nightmare Federalism of the Home 
Rule Bill need not shrink from that. 
Beyond the general debates, the 
entire proceedings on the two big Bills 
were farcical. The discussions on the 
financial resolutions were a_ stupid 
waste of fime, for the resolutions 
themselves were quite unalterable. 
The ordinary Committee and Report 
stages were abrogated, as “a neces- 
sary consequence”—t» use the Prime 
Minister’s phrase—of the Parliament 
Act. “Necessary consequence” it 
was, but that is the supreme con- 
demnation of the Act itself. If a Bill 
must retain at all costs its identity, 
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the Parliamentary time spent upon it, 
after it has passed for the first time, 
is thrown away. The long interval 
simply keeps both Government and 
Opposition on tenterhooks, and forces 
a Coalition majority to stick together 
at any price. The new procedure of 
the Suggestion Stage, as offered by 
the Government, was rejected with 
contumely by the Opposition, and 
brushed aside, as Mr. Churchill said, 
“with a guffaw.” But what did the 
Government expect? Their invitation 
was that members should put down 
suggestions on the paper, on the un- 
derstanding that the Government 
would give the House an opportunity 
of discussing such as they deemed to 
be “compatible with the principles of 
the Bill.” That procedure might pos- 
sibly be useful in connection with 
Bills which admitted of compromise, 
though amour propre and party pride 
are much stronger forces in politics 
than reason and conscience. But 
Ulster is pledged by vow, by covenant, 
and by oath to listen to no compro- 
mise, and in the present state of party 
feeling the appearance of any sugges- 
tion on the paper from the Irish 
Unionists would have been the certain 
signal for a campaign of malicious 
Home Rue calumny against’ the 
Ulster leaders. So, again, with the 
Welsh Bill, where the only answer to 
the Government’s invitation was a 
resolute threat of repeal from Mr. 
Bonar Law and Mr. F. E. Smith, or 
at least a promise to make good to 
the Church the money loss. 

As for the Scottish Temperance 
Bill, which has been linked on to two 
great measures, just as in Athens a 
roaring farce used to be attached to 
a trilogy of tragic plays, it is scandal- 
ous that the Parliament Act should 
be applied to it at all. The House of 
Lords had given it a second reading. 
The principle had been accepted. The 
chief amendment which the Peers in- 
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serted was not merely compatible 
with the principle of local option, but 
was an extension of it. It is the ob- 
stinacy, and perhaps also the Parlia- 
mentary ineptitude of the Secretary 
for Scotland which are responsible for 
the Parliament Act being applied to 
the Scottish Temperance Bill. The 
(Government dared not face another 
debate on “disinterested manage- 
ment” with Mr. McKinnon Wood in 
charge of the Bill. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that 
members have taken but a languid 
interest in such a _ wretched pro- 
gramme, or that the House of Com- 
mons itself is grievously stricken. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, in a remarkable 
speech on the Government’s procedure 
resolution, dwelt on the degradation 
of a legislative assembly which had 
ceased to believe in itself, and 
which, having already lost the re- 
spect, was now fast losing the old 
instinctive obedience of the people. 
He was quite right. The House of 
Commons at the present moment is in 
pretty much the same predicament as 
it was when Cromwell, in the name 
of liberty, had taken away its lib- 
erties. Its best members loathe their 
chains of servitude to the Parliament 
Act, which has shaped the course of 
the present Session from beginning to 
end, and has made attendance as 
dreary and monotonous as a tread- 
mill. 

But, after all, the dominating epi- 
sode of the Session was the dramatic 
Marconi debate. This came as the 
culmination of long months of 
bewilderment, deception, innuendo, 
slander, libel actions, and a perfect 
orgy of furious partisanship. Let it 
be candidly admitted that there has 
been a hideous amount of whispered 
malice and malevolence directed 
against the Ministers implicated in 
this affair. That is true, but Min- 


isters themselves were guilty of the 











most incredible folly. They took part 
in transactions which for men in 
their position were wholly reprehensi- 
ble and inexcusable; their conduct 
was lamentably wanting in frankness 
to their Chief, to the House of Com- 
mons, to the Committee, and to the 
country; the regret wrung from them 
was scarcely that of men heartily 
sorry for the offences for which they 
claimed indulgence; their bearing 
since the debate itself has been in- 
judicious at best, and deplorable at 
worst; and the line taken up by their 
heady admirers in the Committee, in 
the House, in the Press, and in the 
party organizations is both shameful 
and shameless. 

Whoever were responsible for the 
temperately-worded resolution moved 
by Mr. Cave, in a speech entirely 
worthy of the House of Commons in 
its serenest and most impartial as- 
pect, made one grievous blunder. That 
was the total omission of all reproba- 
tion of the baseless, senseless, ridicu- 
lous charges of personal corruption 
for which not a tittle of evidence had 
been forthcoming. It was an omission 
which shows how desperately short- 
sighted party leaders in council can 
be. Ministers, it is true, were them- 
selves mainly responsible for the cur- 
rency of those charges, but their ig- 
nominious collapse should have been 
generously stated in the terms of Mr. 
Cave’s resolution. Mr. Balfour’s 
spirited explanation of the omission, 
that “of course” no one believed such 
charges to be true, was very noble 
and very magnificent, and very char- 
acteristic of a nature that is raised 
high above the baser feelings which 
move meaner and smaller men. But 
it was far too flattering to fallen hu- 
man nature, which is more prone to 
believe the worst both of friend and 
foe than Mr. Balfour seems to think 
possible. Moreover, the omission was 


a grave tactical mistake, for anyone 
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might have foreseen the Prime Min- 
ister’s resonant and effective out- 
burst of moral indignation, and the 
Chancellor himself was entirely justi- 
fied in denouncing his slanderers and 
drawing pointed attention to the fact 
that the House was “discussing indis- 
cretions in the atmosphere of cor- 
ruption.” Apart from that incredible 
blunder, the case of the Opposition 
was overwhelming as it was presented 
by Mr. Cave, by Mr. Balfour, and— 
though here the note was much more 
acrid—by Mr. Bonar Law. There 
never was an occasion in recent times 
when the public interest demanded a 
plain, direct, honest expression of re- 
gret that Ministers had been guilty of 
culpable indiscretion and still more 
culpable reticence. 

Why then was not the straight- 
forward course adopted by the Goy- 
ernment? The answer is that they 
had not the moral courage to do so. 
They and the Coalition were in no 
more judicial frame of mind than had 
been the majority of the Marconi 
Committee. They dared not do their 
obvious duty, because the regret of 
the House would have been tanta- 
mount to a vote of censure, and a 
vote of censure would have involved 
the resignation of two Ministers, and 
the fall of the Chancellor of the PEx- 
chequer would have been a shock to 
the Government which it was in no 
sort of position to resist. 

Had it been any other than Mr. 
Lloyd George whose conduct was 
challenged, there is not the slightest 
doubt that he would have been sacri- 
ficed, and properly sacrificed, just as 
other Ministers have had to pay the 
forfeit for their indiscretions. If the 
Attorney-General had stood by him- 
self in these transactions, he would 
assuredly have gone, in spite of the 
professional esprit de corps which has 
rallied the lawyers in an almost solid 
phalanx round him, and in spite of 
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his speech for the defence, in which 
he studiousiy refrained from admit- 
ting that he had been guilty of any 
censurable impropriety, and reserved 
his chief, and practically his sole, re- 
grets for the extreme suspiciousness 
and censoriousness of the world at 
large. One of the most astonishing 
features of this Marconi episode has 
been the revelation of the enormous 
strength of the professional esprit de 
corps and so-called etiquette of the 
Bar, as something stronger even than 
party, and supreme above evidence 
and common sense. But the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer carried the At- 
torney-General through the deep 
waters to safety on his back. Mr. 
Lloyd George was much too powerful 
to be sacrificed. Salus Georgii suprema 
ler. No distinction could be made be- 
tween the partners. If either, then 
both. Neither the Government nor 
their supporters were prepared for the 
sake of high principle to face the con- 
sequences of the loss of Mr. Lloyd 
George. That we believe to be the 
real truth of the matter. Sir Edward 
Grey, in his frigid and ineffective 
speech, quite bluntly declared himself 
ready to accept any form of words 
so long as they did not involve the 
penal consequences of a vote of cen- 
sure. That was a great tribute to the 
personal power of the Chancellor, but 
it was a deadly blow to principle. In 
brief, the Government and _ their 
friends, including the virtuous  Lib- 
erals of the Centre, whose uneasiness 
was most manifest while Mr. Cave 
and Mr. Balfour were speaking, were 
really actuated by exactly the same 
motive as that which moved the 
Booths and Falconers who signed the 
majority report—the motive that at 
any cost the Chancellor must be 
spared. Their excuse is that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s enemies were eager 
to “hound him out of political life.” 
That may have been the ruling 
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motive with some, but it certainly 
was not the leading motive of the 
Unionist Opposition. They fought for 
Truth and a principle. The Govern- 
ment fought against both—regretfully 
we do not doubt, but unhappily with 
a success which bodes ill for the 
future. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech on this occa- 
sion was easily the finest thing of the 
Session. It was lofty; it was candid; 
it was so reasonable a presentment of 
the real motives of Ministers; it was 
so fair, so charitable, and yet so just. 
But it was also deadly to the defence 
which Ministers had entered! For 
who is there who accepts in his heart 
their reiterated assurance that even at 
the moment when they were so reti- 
cent in the House of Commons on 
October 11th they were “ready and 
anxious” to reveal the whole truth to 
the Committee? They let weeks and 
weeks go by without making a_ sign. 
They suffered Lord Murray to leave 
England without saying a word, 
knowing that he at least never in- 
tended to go before the Committee. 
The Attorney-General lifted the veil 
to two members of that Committee— 
then actually sitting in judgment up- 
on his conduct—and these two mem- 
bers consistently used that informa- 
tion, as Mr. Bonar Law plainly put 
it, to steer the inquiry off dangerous 
shoals. Who, again, accepts the Chan- 
cellor’s “ludicrous” description—the 
epithet is Mr. Balfour’s—of all his 
share transactions as purchases for 
investment? It would have been a 
supremely easy task for the Attorney- 
General to riddle his own defence in 
cross-examination, and it was found 
no less easy by the Leader of the Op- 
position. Sir Edward Grey com- 
plained that he had put “the harshest 
construction” upon the _ transaction. 
Mr. Asquith made the same complaint 
of Mr. Lyttelton. But it was not 
so much the critics who were harsh 
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as the facts which were stubborn. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech produced an 
instantaneous effect. It blew Mr. 
Buckmaster’s amendment, which the 
Prime Minister had just besought the 
House to adopt, clean out of the 
water. It made it absolutely impera- 
tive that the word “regret” should 
somehow find a place in whatever 
resolution was to be adopted. And 
then began the search for an agreed 
formula which would almost certainly 
have been successful had not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer been 
such a powerful Minister. In the end 
the House itself was not allowed to 
regret these deplorable financial trans- 
actions and the reticence which ac- 
companied them; but it was graciously 
permitted to accept such expressions 
of regret as had fallen from the 
peecant Ministers. Thus there was, 
as Lord Halsbury would say, “a sort 
of regret,” and a gracious rehabilita- 
tion, and Ministers, censed but not 
censured, sprayed with the perfume 
of party flattery and sponged with 
aromatics, were free to be lionized at 
a luncheon at the National Liberal 
Club. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech on that occasion was out- 
rageous and inexcusable. In effect, 
it was a public retractation of his re- 
cent apologia. It was a gross defiance 
of the sober public opinion which still 
exists in this country and to which 
his conduct had given grave offence. 
He travestied the whole story; he 
abused and maligned his opponents, 
and, trembling with rage and fury, he 
represented himself as being “perse- 
cuted” for his devotion to the people, 
and stoned for his faithful efforts to 
redress their wrongs. In a word, he 
pleaded his sufferings and his wounds 
to the great electorate, as though they 
were solely endured for them. It 
was a horrible speech, and if it was 
meant as the lead-off for his oft- 
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postponed anti-landlord crusade, it 
was more horrible still. A prominent 
Liberal member of Parliament is said 
to have summed up his impressions of 
the performance with the ironical re- 
mark: “It was wonderful. It made 
me feel ashamed to face a Liberal 
meeting and say that I had never 
owned a single American Marconi.” 
What is going to be the effectof it 
all upon Ministers? Politically speak- 
ing, the Attorney-General is of no 
more consequence than Mr. Toots. 
Whether he is in the Cabinet or out 
of it can make little or no difference 
to the Cabinet. He is an indifferent 
Parliamentarian. The Solicitor-Gen- 
eral has raced far ahead of him. But 
it is confidently reported that the At- 
torney-General will, as soon as a 
decent interval has elapsed, be ap- 
pointed Lord Chief Justice. That is 
known to be the present goal of his 
ambition, and but for the Marconi 
affair he would doubtless have already 
obtained it, for Lord Alverstone has 
for some time past been anxious to 
resign. But what is “a decent in- 
terval” in such a case? The Prime 
Minister is in a very difficult position. 
If he does not appoint Sir Rufus, it 
may be said that he is passing an im- 
plied censure upon bis Attorney- 
General. But if he does appoint him, 
he will excite a violent storm of in- 
dignation, and will not only bring the 
existing method of appointing judges 
to the challenge, but will involve the 
august office of the Lord Chief Justice 
in what has been a squalid and dis- 
creditable affair. Even if the whole 
Bar were unanimous in favor of the 
appointment, it still ought not to be 
made. No one who has had any con- 
nection, however remote, with the 
Marconi embroglio can with propriety 
be made Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land while the subject is still a mat- 
ter of party controversy and while the 
partner and colleague of Sir Rufus 
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Isaacs declares that he has no inten- 
tion to “drop it,” and avidly accepts 
Mr. Churchill’s declaration that he 
has been “damnably ill-used.” 

As for Mr. Lloyd George, it was 
hoped that this fiery tribulation 
would have humbled him a little and 
taught him the beginning if not of 
wisdom, at least of modesty; and 
though he rages and blusters for the 
moment, and hardens his heart, and 
vows vengeance on his foes, that may 
even yet be the enduring effect upon 
his character. Until lately he had 
held a unique position in the eyes of 
half the people of the United Kingdom. 
He was to them not merely a great 
popular force, a heartening and in- 
spiring speaker, a shrewd and daring 
politician, the mainspring of Liberal 
hopes, the darling of democracy, the 
fearless champion of social ameliora- 
tion. He was something more. He 
had been acclaimed as a prophet, a 
seer, a saint, a living flame, the hope 
of the poor, the saviour of the age. 
His more ecstatic admirers shouted 


that he had sanctified politics by lift- . 


ing them high above the sordid dust 
of ordinary controversy. There were 
visionaries who wrote and spoke of 
the People’s Budget as “a broad 
avenue leading to the City of God.” 
A Welsh Baptist minister not long ago 
rejoiced that Wales had given Great 
Britain its “first Baptist Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—the greatest moral 
and human asset in the British Gov- 
ernment.” These extravagances of 
language have been a_ legitimate 
source of derision to his opponents, 
and his more discreet friends may 
well have considered them highly 
injudicious. But who will deny that 
this conception, so sedulously dis- 
seminated, of Mr. Lloyd George as a 
religious, as well as a political leader, 
was of the very highest electoral 
value to him and his party? He gave 
the people a vision. They heard him 
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gladly. Here was another and a bet- 
ter Gladstone for thousands of earnest 
Nonconformist Radicals. They had 
been drawn by Gladstone’s moral 
fervor, in spite of his Churchmanship 
and his severe aloofness. But Mr. 
Lloyd George was a Nonconformist 
like themselves. He was a man after 
their own heart. He knew their 
thoughts. He talked their dialect. He 
offered them policies “with money in 
them,” knowing that Radical Noncon- 
formity has little use for pure ideal- 
ism. But what chiefly rallied them 
to his standard was that he was the 
declared friend of righteousness—as 
they understand righteousness. So he 
was prayed for in the tabernacles, and 
Radical theology was trimmed to fit 
the Lloyd George policies. 

We put aside the tempting specu- 
lation whether the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer deserved so dangerous a 
pedestal. What is beyond denial is 
that he occupied it most cheerfully, 
and took the adoration and the in- 
cense as his due. But what is to be- 
come of this idealized Lloyd George 
after the Marconi affair? What will 
happen to the plaster image? It is all 
very well for the Booths and Fal- 
coners—we have new synonyms now 
for Tadpole and Taper—to think that 
a simple coat of whitewash will re- 
pair any damage that may have been 
done to the idol. It is just as vain for 
the National Liberal Club to crown 
him with choice garlands at a ban- 
quet. That is no way to mend 
fallen gods. It is not the professional 
politician’s trust which is shattered. 
It is the simple faith of the common 
people. No one knows that so well 
as Mr. Lloyd George himself. There 
was only one passage in his speech in 
the House of Commons where some- 
thing like a sob escaped him. ‘It was 
when he spoke of those who, after 
giving him their whole trust, had been 
driven to admit the torturing doubt 
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whether their idol was quite such 
pure gold as they had believed. 

That terrible speech at the National 
Liberal Club looked like a_ last 
despairing effort to recapture the old 
moral pedestal. If he were wise, he 
would kick the fragments away. 
There has always been a strong flavor 
of hypocrisy about moral pedestals in 
politics. Let those indiscreet friends 
of his who are proclaiming the Chan- 
cellor to be a deeply injured man re- 
member the case of “much injured 
Blunt!” If they have forgotten who 
Blunt was, let us remind them of the 
footnote to his memory in Pope's 
Moral Essays:—“He was a Dissenter 
of the most religious deportment and 
professed to be a great believer. He 
declaimed against the corruption and 
luxury of the age, the partiality of 
Parliaments and the misery of party- 
spirit. He was particularly eloquent 
against Avarice in great and noble 
persons.” And yet with all those 
moral passports, Blunt was one of the 
first projectors and leading directors 
of the South Sea Bubble and filled 
the heavens with his cries when he 
was obliged to disgorge. Moral ped- 
estals, we repeat, are a share and a 
delusion, especially when the saint 
himself contrives to live to all ap- 
pearances On very easy and accom- 
modating terms with Mammon. That 
is what the Chancellor has done, and 
no doubt has found that Mammon is 
not such a bad fellow after all in his 
better moments. One of the Welsh 
Radicals, Mr. John, M.P., excused the 
Chancellor the other day on the 
ground that he was “a child in these 
financial matters, simple, trustful and 
confiding.” That sort of talk will be 
possible no longer. Nor will it lie 
any longer in the Chancellor’s mouth 
to attack unearned wealth as he did 
before. Achilles has a heel. He has 
been brought down to the ordinary 
level of ordinary political humanity. 
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It may be said that it is a mean 
thing to rejoice over the discovery of 
some flaw in the character of a saint. 
That is true. But in this case the 
saint was also a furious partisan, an 
astute electioneerer, an inordinately 
ambitious politician, an expert setter 
of traps. Mr. Lloyd George made 
two grave mistakes. As Chancellor 
of the Exchequer he ought never to 
have speculated in Marconis. As a 
man of candor—and we believe him 
to be a man of candor—he ought to 
have spoken out frankly. The way to 
retrieve those errors was to admit 
them, to regret them, and to live them 
down. For the moment he has chosen 
the other course, and thirsts to take a 
wild revenge for all the smarts he has 
suffered. But we still hope that he 
will speedily return to saner courses. 

So much for this miserable Session 
and some of its principal actors. Let 
a last word be reserved for two fa- 
miliar figures whom, alas! the House 
of Commons will see no more. Rarely 
has any front bench lost so suddenly 
and so sadly two such men as Mr, 
George Wyndham and Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, both in the prime of life, 
both still young as Parliamentary 
years are numbered, and both cut 
down swiftly in the midst of splendid 
activity. Each is a cruel loss to the 
House of Commons and to his friends; 
the double calamity is especially hard 
upon a party which, by general con- 
sent, is at this moment lamentably 
weak in marked ability. In some 
respects they were curiously alike. 
Each was rich in friendship. Bach 
was the very pattern of courtesy to 
all his opponents. Each had _ the 
easy wanners which come of birth, 
breeding, popularity, social distinc- 
tion, and high intellectual equipment. 
In other respects they were as differ- 
ent as two men, holding much the 
same general principles, could possibly 
be, for they differed absolutely in 
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temperament and in their quality of 
mind. Both were earnest in serious 
matters, but the earnestness of the 
One was mainly artistic, and of the 
other was largely moral. 

Mr. George Wyndham was as keen 
an artist as a politician. He had been 
a soldier, and would have made a 
model knight in the age of chivalry. 
But he was a son rather of Mercury 
than of Mars. He loved poetry. He 
had a passion for style for its own 
sake. Rhetoric and the stately march 
of noble periods were a joy to him; 
he delighted in the flash of an epi- 
gram and the color of a gorgeous 
word. He must have taken enormous 
trouble with his set speeches, so care- 
fully was their scheme arranged; so 
delicate was his sense of balance; so 
sensitive his feeling for effect. He 
might have become—everybody at one 
time prophesied that he would become 
—a great Parliamentarian. 

There was a period just ten years 
ago when it seemed that he had only 
to keep straight on and the leadership 
of the Unionist Party must inevitably 
some day be his. But his triumphing 
career was broken, and the break 
came close upvr the passage of the 
Land Purchase Act, which will always 
be associated in Irish history with his 
name. And then the darling of 
Fortune became the victim of her 
cruel sport, and for some years Mr. 
George Wyndham almost ceased to 
count in the Assembly which had so 
recently hung with delight upon his 
words. He spoke rarely. He spoke 
ineffectively. He was the shadow of 
his former self. He had, indeed, in 
the last two or three years regained 
some of the lost ground. He was 
easily the most effective critic among 
the ranks of the Opposition of the 
shortcomings of our military system. 
But much of the freshness and fasci- 
nation had gone. He seemed unduly 
anxious about the effects he was pro- 
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ducing. If the encouraging cheers 
chanced to flag, he used to turn with 
almost pathetic eagerness to his 
friends beside him and search their 
faces to find the reason why. His 
was one of those artistic natures 
which shrivel when sympathy is with- 
held, but expand and grow more 
radiant in the sun. He overworked 
his brilliant powers; he drew too 
recklessly upon his reserves of 
strength. The Irish fiasco, which 
brought his career as Chief Secretary 
to a sudden stop, was due in no small 
degree to careless over-confidence in 
his own good intentions and to a gen- 
erous scorn of the danger which 
might arise from the harsh prejudices 
of some of his friends. The frailties 
of human nature are sometimes visited 
by penalties that seem inexplicably 
vindictive. It was so with Mr. George 
Wyndham. He had almost every gift 
of brilliance and of imagination. But, 
after all, it is Prudence, as Cicero 
said, which is the art of life. 

Mr. Lyttelton was built on other 
lines. His endowments were nothing 
like so brilliant and imaginative as 
those of his colleague. Brilliancy, in- 
deed, is not a quality of the Lyttel- 
tons, and his was rather the high com- 
petence which seems their special in- 
heritance. Brilliant, indeed, he was 
at all games, but he was a competent 
lawyer, a competent speaker, a com- 
petent administrator, a competent 
politician. Mr. Balfour’s instinct when 
he selected Alfred Lyttelton to suc- 
ceed Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial 
Office was thoroughly justified. He 
was for a time cruelly maligned by 
his opponents. It was he who had to 
bear the brunt of the “Chinese 
Slavery” calumnies. But he never 
turned a hair’s-breadth from what he 
believed to be his duty. He was the 
typical example among the men of his 
day of the best public’ school 
type, conspicuously fair, scrupulously 
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sportsmanlike, loyal to his side, and 
always playing the game according to 
the best traditions. He had a gen- 
erous scorn for the meannesses of 
politics. No one ever questioned 
either his word or his motive, and he 
never spoke with better effect than 
when the subject stirred his sense of 
justice or his moral feelings. 

He led the opposition to the Welsh 
Church Bill, and perhaps the best 
speech he ever made was that in which 
he moved the rejection of that measure 
last Session. Through every sentence 
breathed his deep but restrained feel- 
ing for the Church to which he was 
dearly attached, and few who heard 
it will forget a noble passage in 
which he likened the renewed vigor of 
the ancient Church in Wales to the 
wonderful second growth of a withered 
oak-tree, which as a boy he used to 
pass on his way to school, and which, 
for some unexplained reason, suddenly 
burst forth into a flourishing second 
growth, when no one thought that a 
spark of life remained. Nor had the 
Woman’s Suffrage clause & more per- 
suasive advocate than he. Yet on 
ordinary political questions his con- 
tributions to debate were often curi- 
ously ineffective. It was difficult to 
say why, because his arguments were 
well presented, and his language al- 
ways possessed distinction. Yet he 
would fail to grip when other men, 
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not half so good, would hold the close 
attention of the House. Perhaps it 
was his delivery that was chiefly at 
fault. Persuasive in conversation 
and in the Courts, there was little 
drive behind it, and it failed to sug- 
gest, as some conversational orators 
do, a reserve of power. 

Mr. Lyttelton’s supreme distinction, 
however, was his character, his per- 
sonal charm, his manliness, his sin- 
cerity, his openness. No one can have 
read the glowing tributes which have 
been paid to his memory without 
feeling that he was a prince among 
men, “the mould and ideal of man- 
hood,” as the Prime Minister called 
him in his exquisite speech of re- 
gret. It is distressing to think that 
the tall, big-boned, loosely-built ath- 
letic figure of the member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, with the 
swinging gait and huge wicket-keeper’s 
hands well known on many a cricket 
field, will no more be seen striding 
up the floor of the House or standing 
at the table pleading for fairness and 
fair play. Multis ille bonis flebilis 
occidit. Mr. Lyttelton has left no 
great measure on the Statute Book to 
perpetuate his name, as Mr. Wyndham 
has done, but to everyone who has 
been at Westminster during the last 
decade, his will be one of the most 
gracious memories. 

Auditor Tantum. 





THE PERCEPTION OF LIGHT IN PLANTS. 


Life upon this earth depends directly 
or indirectly on the action of sunlight 
upon green plants. Carbon and water, 
which somehow are combined by the 
plant into starch and sugar, though 
readily accessible everywhere, are use- 
less as food until this combination 
has taken place, and the only means 


of effecting the combination is by the 
action of light on the minute chloro- 
phyll grains that give their green color 
to plants. This is commonplace knowl- 
edge; but exactly how the combina- 
tion is effected and the food-eupply of 
the world produced is a mystery which 
attracts and baffles investigation, 
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leading to many side issues which 
are almost as interesting as the main 
problem. 

One of these side issues is the orien- 
tation of plants to the light. It 1s 
theoretically obvious that plants 
should seek the light by which alone 
their food can be prepared, and it is a 
fact familiar to everyone that plants 
do turn towards the light and grow 
towards it. Further study teaches us 
that leaves are in all cases arranged 
to get the maximum advantage from 
the light that falls upon them. It is 
only necessary to observe the leaves 
on any tree growing under natural 
conditions to see that wherever the 
leaves are placed, in whatever aspect, 
they are al] arranged in such a way as 
to present the greatest possible amount 
of surface to the light which can 
reach them. This leads in many cases 
to a regular and symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the leaves, forming beautiful 
mosaic-like patterns, in which the 


varying shapes are so fitted together 
as to present a more or less continuous 
leaf-surface to the light, without over- 


lapping or waste of space. This is 
seen, for example, very clearly in the 
sycamore and horse-chestnut; less 
strikingly, perhaps, but still quite dis- 
tinctly in the elm, beech, lime and 
other trees. Among _s herbaceous 
plants also this arrangement of leaves 
to catch the light is often beautifully 
shown, as in the common primrose, 
the shining geranium of our limestone 
districts, and others too numerous to 
mention. In all plants, in fact, there 
is some arrangement or contrivance to 
secure economy of light in relation to 
the leaf-surface to be exposed to it. 

Besides these arrangements of 
leaves, which are a fixed habit of 
growth peculiar to each plant, there is 
a power of movement towards the 
light in the whole plant and in every 
individual] leaf of it. This can easily 
be seen in plants growing in cottage 
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windows. The leaves all grow di- 
rectly to face the light and are at 
right-angles to the rays that fall upon 
them. If a window plant is turned 
away from the light, the leaves will 
begin to turn back again, and this 
turning will continue until they have 
again reached the position of maxi- 
mum light advantage. 

It sometimes happens, however, that 
the light is too strong and would kill 
the delicate chlorophyll bodies if it 
fell straight upon them, and therefore 
the leaves turn away or present their 
edges only to the light. This often 
happens in tropical countries. 

If we notice carefully the 1novement 
of leaves towards the light, we shall 
find that when the leaf reaches the 
position of maximum advantage, the 
movement stops, as if the light itself 
exerted a directing influence upon the 
movements of the leaf. The question 
therefore arises, what is the mechan- 
ism by which the plant can adjust its 
position to the direction of the rays 
of light, and how does the leaf or 
plant perceive (if we may put the 
problem in this way) that itis or is not 
in the most advantageous position? To 
answer this problem is no doubt very 
difficult, and it should in all fairness 
be stated that no satisfactory answer 
has yet been obtained. But there are 
some facts which give us a clue to 
possible explanations. In order to un- 
derstand the significance of these 
facts, we must first know something 
of the structure and function of the 
leaf, 

The leaf is the seat of manufacture 
of the food-substances required for 
the growth and building up of the 
plant. When these substances have 
been made, they are carried away in 
the veins of the leaf to the leaf-stalk 
and thence to the stem, and are dis- 
tributed to all parts of the plant where 
they may be required. The leaf-blade 
is protected on the upper and lower 
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surfaces by two transparent or semi- 
transparent skins. Examined under 
the microscope, each skin is found to 
be, not a continuous layer of homo- 
geneous material, but made up of a 
large number of minute compartments 
or cells, arranged side by side in a 
single layer. These cells are so minute 
that a square inch of leaf-surface may 
contain something like 800,000 or even 
more. (I estimated this number in a 
privet leaf, 80,000 to 90,000 in Trades- 
cantia and 150,000 in London Pride. 
An ordinary privet leaf would contain 
perhaps a million or more of these 
cells on its upper surface.) Bach cell 
contains a thin layer of protoplasm 
(the living substance) which encloses 
a clear watery sap. Lying between 
the two epidermal layers is a spongy 
mass of cells containing the green 
coloring-matter, in the form of chloro- 
phyll granules, or corpuscles, many in 
each cell. The chlorophyll corpuscles 
are minute, usually spherical or oval 
bodies, consisting of a protoplasmic 
substance which contains a combina- 
tion of green and yellow pigments of 
a complex nature, soluble in various 
liquids, such as alcohol and ether. It 
is probable that there is some relation- 
ship between chlorophyll and haemo- 
globin, the pigment contained in red 
blood corpuscles. 

If we take a leaf of laurel, or some 
similar plant that has rather thick, 
firm leaves, cut it across with a 
sharp razor and examine the cut edge 
with the naked eye or a pocket lens. 
a good deal of the structure can be 
made out. First, we see the two skins, 
nearly colorless, above and below. 
Then, just below the upper skin, is a 
bright green line or layer. This is the 
place where the chlorophyll corpuscles 
are thickest. They are crowded into 
elongated cells which are placed in 
such a manner at right-angles to the 
surface of the leaf that they form 
what is known as palisade tissue. 
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Below the palisade tissue can be seen 
the spongy lighter green tissue in 
which most of the air spaces are 
found. 

If, now, we examine the upper sur- 
face of such a leaf as privet, London 
Pride, wood sorrel, clover, with a 
pocket lens or a low-powered com- 
pound microscope, we shall see a large 
number of more or less regular minute 
convex projections all over the surface 
of the leaf. Each one of these projec- 
tions corresponds to an epidermal cell. 
Every epidermal cell, therefore, has 
the form of a convex lens, and since 
the cell wall is transparent and the 
contents of the cell consist mainly of 
transparent fluid, each one acts as a 
minute water lens, capable of causing 
a convergence of rays of light. That 
this is so can easily be proved, as the 
distinguished German botanist, Pro- 
fessor Haberlandt, has shown. All 
that is necessary is to slice off very 
carefully a portion of the epidermis 
and place it under the microscope, for 
which a magnification of 100 or 150 is 
sufficient. It will then be found that 
the light reflected from the mirror 
of the microscope through these ept- 
dermal cells is brought to a focus tn 
each one, and there will be as many 
points of light visible as there are 
cells. If a small circular diaphragm 
is interposed between the mirror and 
the cells, a small image of this dia- 
phragm will be formed by each cell 
and will be visible in the microscope 
as a clear circular space. But it is 
possible to obtain other images than 
those of the diaphragm. If, for exam- 
ple, an ordinary electric lamp with an 
incandescent filament is reflected upon 
the cells, a distinct image of the lamp 
and its filament is formed by each cell. 
So, also, if we interpose various ob- 
jects between the light and the micro- 
scope, so that they are reflected 
through the cells, images are formed 
which show up even small details of 
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structure. In leaves with regular epli- 
dermal cells, such as occur in orchids, 
Wandering Jew (Tradescantia), London 
Pride, and others, these epidermal 
cells are capable of functioning as 
very efficient lenses, and, by means of 
an appropriate apparatus attached to 
the microscope, it is possible to obtain 
multiple photographs of a variety of 
objects by focusing them carefully 
through these minute lenses. Thus 
reproductions of a photograph of the 
late Professor Huxley were obtained 
in more than fifty cells of a piece of 
the epidermis of a species of Trades- 
cantia. In the same way photographs 
of living persons, flowers, trees, houses 
and landscapes have been obtained, 
and it has even been found possible to 
reproduce simple diagrams by means 
of color photography on the auto- 
chrome plates of Messrs. Lumiére. 
But notwithstanding this, it is not 
probable that plants are able to sve 
images, nor is such a supposition nec- 
essary to explain the turning of the 
leaf. As a matter of fact, the surface 
of the leaf is usually directed towards 
the open sky or to an opening in the 
surrounding foliage, and it probably 
rarely happens that objects are inter- 
posed between it and the light. On 
the other hand, if plants are kept in a 
room, there can be no doubt that thou- 
sands of images of the window frames 
are formed in the leaf, or if a person 
is standing between a plant and the 
light, at some distance away, thou- 
sands of images of that person are 
formed in all the leaves which are fac- 
ing him. The epidermal cells have 
very little resemblance to the highly 
organized eyes of animals, but in their 
general arrangement they resemble the 
facets of the compound eyes of insects. 
It is true that, as in some cases in- 
stanced by Haberlandt, where a spe- 
cial lens-shaped thickening is found 
placed in the middle of an epidermal 
cell, the two have some analogy to an 
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animal eye in their general arrange- 
ment. All that can properly be said, 
Aherefore, in the case of a plant, is that 
it is not capable of image perception 
or vision, but only that it possesses 
the power of perceiving a difference 
in the intensity or in the direction of 
the rays of light, and further that this 
is probably due in some way to the 
action of the light acting through the 
minute epidermal lens cells upon the 
chlorophyll. 

The light which is refracted through 
the epidermal cells is, in the large ma- 
jority of plants, brought to a focus 
among the chlorophyll grains and 
causes them to be more brightly illu- 
minated. Thus, if sunlight is allowed 
to pass through the epidermis of a 
thin leaf, such as wood sorrel, and ob- 
served through the underside by 
means of the microscope, the chloro- 
phyll grains will be seen glistening in 
the bright, concentrated light; and 
anyone who will take the trouble to 
examine carefully the incidence of 
light upon the chlorophyll grains after 
passing through the lens-shaped epi- 
dermal cells of the leaves of Selagi- 
nella, moschatel, narcissus, hyacinth, 
celandine and many other plants, will 
be struck by the very efficient illu- 
mination which is observable. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that shade leaves have more 
prominently convex epidermal cells 
than those grown in full sunlight. In 
some of these leaves the cells can be 
Seen quite easily by the naked eye. 
If anyone who has the large periwin- 
kle growing in his garden will take a 
leaf and look at it obliquely in sunlight, 
thousands of minute glistening points 
ean be seen on the surface, giving 
it a brightly granular appearance. An 
interesting case is that of Schistostega 
osmundacea. This moss is found in 
caves and is luminous. The cells are 
shaped like a convex lens above and 
the chlorophyll grains are found in the 
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basal part of the cells, which is con- 
ical. The rays of light which fall 
upon the cell are refracted and con- 
centrated upon the chlorophyll grains. 
Owing to the shape of the cell, some 
of the rays are totally reflected inter- 
nally from the basal walls of the cell 
and are again emitted, which gives the 
moss its luminous appearance. A va- 
riation in the direction of the light 
rays is accompanied by a correspond- 
ing movement of the chlorophyll 
grains in order that they may always 
be in a position to take the fullest 
advantage of the concentration of the 
light. 

If, then, the incidence of the light 
upon the chlorophyll grains does set 
up a stimulus which results in the 
turning movement, how is this brought 
about, and how is the stimulus trans- 
mitted? It was at one time thought 
that the turning of the leaf-stalk was 
due to the direct action of the light 
upon the stalk itself, the one side of 
the leaf-stalk being in the light, the 
other in the dark, and that this re 
sulted in a different rate of growth on 
the two sides and so led to the curva- 
ture of the stalk. It was, however, 
shown by Charles and Francis Darwin 
in 1880 that in grass seedlings “sensi- 
tiveness to light is sometimes confined 
to a small part of the plant; and that 
this part, when stimulated by light, 
transmits an influence to distant parts, 
exciting them to bend.” 

It is now also well known that the 
stimulus which causes the foliage 
leaves of other plants to place them- 
selves by means of movements of their 
leaf-stalks in such a position as to re- 
ceive the fullest advantage from the 
incident rays of light, is perceived 
largely by the leaf-blade, or, in some 
cases, by the upper part of the leaf- 
stalk, and that this stimulus is trans- 
mitted to another part of the leaf- 
stalk, by which the turning of the leaf 
is brought about. It might be asked 
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whether the plant does actually pos- 
sess any means corresponding to the 
nervous system of animals by which 
such a stimulus could be transmitted, 
and the answer to this would be that, 
so far as we know at present, there is 
no definite nerve organization or tissue 
in plants, but that there is no reason 
why the stimulus should not be trans- 
mitted by the living substance (proto- 
plasm). Although the cells of plants 
are apparently completely separated 
from one another by their non-living 
cell walls, yet they are all connected 
together by a system of excessively 
delicate fibrils of protoplasm, which 
pass from one cell to the next through 
very minute pores in the cell wall. 
All parts of the living substance of a 
plant, therefore, are placed in commun- 
ication by Means of these fine threads, 
and there is no reason why this should 
not form a perfectly efficient apparatus 
for the transmission of stimuli. That 
light stimuli and other stimuli are 
transmitted there seems to be no rea- 
sonable doubt. If, for example, the 
surface of a suitable leaf is exposed 
to light striking it obliquely, whilst 
the leaf-stalk is kept absolutely in the 
dark, it will be found that the leaf- 
stalk bends in such a way as to carry 
the leaf-blade into the optimum light 
position. Here, then, the leaf-blade 
acts as the percipient organ, the light 
stimulus being then conducted from 
the leaf-blade to that part of the leaf- 
stalk where the bending takes place. 
In some leaves there is a special pro- 
vision made for this, in the form of a 
swollen sensitive portion called the 
pulvinus, at the base of the leaf-staik 
just where it joins the stem. The 
stimulus which is set up in the leaf- 
blade is probably the result of chem- 
ica] changes in the chlorophyll caused 
by the light. Careful examination 
shows that the chlorophyll corpuscles 
absorb more especially the red, blue, 
and violet rays of the mixed white 
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light that falls upon them. These rays 
do undoubtedly set up chemical 
changes as a result of their absorp- 
tion by the chlorophyll, and it is only 
the rays thus absorbed, especially tne 
blue and violet rays, which are capable 
of causing the leaf to turn. Thus it is 
found that when plants are illum- 
inated by blue or violet light, the 
leaves turn readily, but when they are 
illuminated by other rays, there is little 
or no turning. So, again, if we place 
as a screen a green solution of chloro- 
phyll between the plant and the light, 
so as to cut off the rays that are ab- 
sorbed by chlorophyll, then no turning 
takes place, although the other rays 
pass through quite freely to illum- 
inate the plant. 

A further piece of evidence in favor 
of the view that it is the light ab- 
sorbed by the chlorophyll grains that 
sets up the stimulus is found in the 
fact that in many plants, the chloro- 
. phyll corpuscles are themselves, under 
the influence of too strong or too weak 
a light, brought into more suitable po- 
sitions in relation to the light either 
by being turned completely round so 
as to present a greater or less surface 
to it, or by being moved into different 
positions in the cell. As soon as the 
chlorophyll grains are in the right po- 
sition the movement stops, and the 
stimulus to movement must also have 
ceased. It is the same in the turning 
of the leaf. So long as the leaf is in 
an Oblique position with respect to the 
light, the chlorophyll grains are un- 
equally illuminated and the chemical 
. changes thus set up in any individual 
cell are unequally distributed. As 
soon as the leaf-blade reaches its most 
advantageous light position, the light 
falls in such a way as to illuminate 
the chlorophyll grains equally, the 


chemical changes are also equalized, 
and the stimulus to movement then 
ceases. When the light falls upon 
the chlorophyll. grains, the chlorophyll 
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is probably decomposed, and this is in- 
dicated by a slight bleaching which 
takes place. This is not normally 
visible in the leaf, as a reconstruction 
of the chlorophyll takes place imme- 
diately and the green color is main- 
tained. But if the action of an intense 
light on the leaf is prolonged for some 
time, or if leaves which are ordinarily 
found in the shade are submitted to a 
strong light, the bleaching of the 
chlorophyll goes on more rapidly than 
its reconstruction, and the leaves be- 
come visibly paler in color. So, also, 
if the chlorophyll is removed by dis- 
solving it in methylated spirit, the 
green solution rapidly becomes 
bleached on exposure to light. This 
process of bleaching is the result of 
profound chemical changes which take 
place in the chlorophyll, and it is very 
probable that they are quite sufficient 
to originate the stimulus by the trans- 
mission of which the movements of 
the leaf are modified. 

Practically, we know nothing more 
than this of the causes which bring 
about the perception of light in an 
animal eye. When the image formed 
by the lens of the eye impinges upon 
the retina (a delicate but highly organ- 
ized pigmented layer of nervous ele- 
ments at the back of the eye) changes 
take place, whether chemical or phy- 
Sical is not clearly understood, by 
means of which a stimulus is set up 
and conducted by the optic nerve to 
the brain. In many vertebrates there 
is found, associated with the percipi- 
ent organs of the retina, a substance 
called visual purple, which is possibly 
derived from the pigment layer, and 
has some rather striking analogies 
with cblorophyll in its behavior 
towards light. The function of the 
pigment in the animal] eye is still un- 
known and the comparison cannot 
therefore be carried very far. 

It is not probable that light is usu- 
ally the originating cause of move- 























ments in plants. C. and F. Darwin 
showed that plant organs such as 
leaves, stems, tendrils, &c., have a 
movement of their own (circumnuta- 
tion, it is called) set up by changes 
originating within themselves without 
direct reference to external conditions. 
These movements are continually go- 
ing on, and their discoverers suggested 
that the movements towards the light 
are all modified forms of circumnuta- 
tion. That is to say, the light does 
not actually set up the movement, but 
exercises a directive influence upon 
movements which are already taking 
place. To quote from their paper on 
“The Power of Movement in Plants”: 


“A plant, when exposed to a lateral 
light, though this may be bright, com- 
monly moves at first in a zigzag line, 
or even directly from the light; and 
this no’ doubt is due to its circum- 
nutating at the time in a direction op- 
posite to the source of the light, or 
more or less transversely to it. As 
soon, however, as the direction of the 
cireumnutating movement nearly coin- 
cides with that of the entering light, 
the plant bends in a straight course 
towards the light, if this is bright.” 

This is perhaps as far as our present 
state of knowledge will take us in this 
intricate subject. We have seen that 
leaves are provided with lenses capa- 
ble of focusing the light that falls upon 
them among the chlorophyll grains 
just below the skin of the leaf, that 
these grains move under the influence 
of light and suffer chemical change. 
We also know that reaction to the 
light received by the leaf-blade or in 
the upper part of the leaf-stalk takes 
place in another part of the leaf-stalk, 
so that we have clearly a reception and 
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transmission of stimulus. It is sug- 
gested that this stimulus is set up by 
the chemical action of the light upon 
the chlofophyll, and that it continues 
so long as the chlorophyll grains are 
unequally illuminated. One reason for 
this supposition is that if we analyze 
(by means of a prism) the light that 
falls upon the plant so as to split it 
up into the various colors of which it 
is composed, we find that it is the 
blue and violet rays especially which 
are active in promoting movement, and 
the blue and violet rays are both 
strongly absorbed by chlorophyll and 
capable of decomposing it. 

The final conclusien at which we 
arrive is, therefore, that although 
plants may not perceive (as we under- 
stand the word) the images which can 
be formed so perfectly in their epider- 
mal cells, nevertheless they have a con- 
trivance that enables them to distin- 
guish light from darkness and to re- 
spond thereto. It is not suggested 
that plants feel in the same way that 
animals do; all that we can say is that 
internal activities of the plant are so 
closely ‘bound up with external stim- 
uli, that the plant is constrained to 
move in a given direction until there 
is harmony or equilibrium between the 
two. The more we study the activi- 
ties of plants in relation to the exter- 
nal world, the more clearly does it ap- 
pear that the stimulation of the living 
substance of the plant which results 
in its response to external forces is 
certainly on a lower plane, but proba- 
bly only different in degree and not in 
kind from the stimulation of the much 
more highly organized nervous tissues 
in animals, 

Harold Wager. 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 


By HAaLLIweLt SUTOLIFFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Glad September. 

Autumn, kindly always with the up- 
lands, was prodigal with gifts this 
year. A harsh winter had been fol- 
lowed by a royal summer, in the good 
old way that hardens men by teaching 
them to face extremes; and now rain 
and mellow sunshine, between them, 
had ripened the glory of leaves soon 
to fall. 

The land was magical. Brackens 
waved plumes of gold, taking up the 
challenge of the breeze to dance a 
measure. The heather—sober green, 
or russet red where the blooms had 
faded—caught warmth and color from 
the setting sun. The fat moor-spiders 
spun their webs, silver-red in this 
evening light, and.over all the untilled 
acres roamed the cries of lapwing, 
snipe, and curlew. There was & sense 
of space and glamor about it all, as if 
this world of the hill-tops were a 
eathedral not built by hands, but 
placed there since the world’s begin- 
ning, lest men forgot that God had 
made them and asked for thanksgiving. 

Down the slope of the moor, where 
the track left the heather and found 
the broken lands that divided the des- 
ert from the pastures, Roger Holt 
came swinging with an easy stride 
that had here and there a little break 
in it, as if he had walked far to-day. 
A tired spaniel was panting at his 
heels, and beside him—her hand resting 
lightly on his arm, because she was 
more tired than he—stepped Will Hea- 
ton’s lass, who was a tom-boy yet, but 
who promised by-and-by to set the 
whole moor-side »y the ears when the 
time for wooing came. 

She had no obvious beauty. The 
slanting sun-rays, friendly as they 
were, could only show a freckled, 
wind-tanned face, framed by brown, 


disordered hair. But she was light of 
foot and heart; her sixteen years had 
been trained by companionship with 
men and women both, so that she had 
learned the way of comradeship; and 
about her, somehow, was a keen sense 
of freedom and upland air, as if the 
winds had liked her when they rocked 
her cradle. 

They halted for a moment at the 
broken stile that opened on to Reda- 
diough’s meadow, and Roger Holt 
glanced at her with sudden under- 
standing. She had been a child, so 
short a while since—a young Diana, 
keen to run at his heels when he went 
up the moors in search of game, keen 
to ride behind him, and keep pace, 
when the hunt went helter-skelter over 
the dangerous moor-country. And now 
she was neither child nor woman. 
She was something fugitive and pixie- 
like, who was near the threshold of ex- 
perience; and the sun-down made a 
halo round her, as she sat on the 
broken stile, so that she seemed a 
lady of the breed that makes men 
worthier than they ever hoped to be. 

Roger roamed too far afield by day 
and slept too hard o’ nights to be dis- 
turbed by fancies; yet somehow a 
sense of coming loss was on him, a 
loneliness that was oddly hard to bear. 
He told himself that he was tired and 
irritable, but at heart he knew that 
the trouble went far deeper. He 
glanced at Cicely, and saw her looking 
out across the moors with inscrutable, 
clear eyes. Then he shifted the game- 
bag from his shoulders; for a couple 
of hares and five brace of grouse lie 
heavy after a man has walked them 
up before he claims them. 

Cicely turned suddenly. “There’s 
all the old life there, Roger,” she said, 
opening the bag and touching the spoil 
as if she cared for it. 
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“Yes, baby—and you're leaving it.” 

Some hidden irritation had crept out. 
The girl knew it, knew that he would 
miss her; and across the threshold she 
was nearing came the first pride of con- 
quest—a. subtle pride, less savage as 
yet than his own need of her. 

“It is not my choice, Roger.” 

“It is your choice,” he broke in 
roughly. “We take our road and we 
stick to it—we shouldn’t be men and 
women else.” 

“I’m not a woman. I’m a tom-boy, 
by your leave. Let us have one last 
week together.” 

She was older than he just now, as 
women are from their cradles in 
knowledge of men’s moods. The man 
conquers before and after, when the 
fight of life admits no feeling; it is 
the in-between whiles that are danger- 
ous to his safety. 

They sat watching this land that 
had bred them—the land that, winter- 
time or autumn, shows strange beau- 
ties and surprises to its intimates. 


To-night there was a glory about it, as 


if it kept some festival. The lingering 
sun had lit a bonfire, three miles long 
and two in breadth, across the untilled 
spaces. The withered heather-bloom 
flushed with remembered crimson. 
The rushes glowed with rusty fire. 
Even the dark rocks showed pink and 
debonnair, as if a heart were hidden 
under their tough upper-crust. 

“It is all so good—so good,” said 
Cicely, remembering that she must 
leave it all. 

“Then why leave it?” growled Roger. 

“Will you never understand?” She 
was Still looking at the moor—out and 
out to the red, fire-lit spaces, as if her 
soul were there. “My folk are proud, 
Roger—and, oh, so rich! They think 
the moors too rough for me. Too 
rough—and I’ve kept pace with you to- 
day.” 

“You always did keep pace,” he said, 
understanding more and more that he 
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would miss this child in the coming 
days. “You’re game and keen, Cicely.” 

“Too game and keen,” she laughed. 
“They’re sending me to Brussels for 
two whole years, Roger, to learn 
French and deportment, and the way 
to handle a fan, and the trick of 
swooning when you're in trouble and 
need an easy way out of it. Roger, I 
must go—but they'll never kill the hill. 
love—never, till I die. There'll be the 
same hills calling to me—and I shall 
count the days till I’m free of prison, 
and—and I shall come back, to ride to 
hounds again. You'll give me a lead, 
Roger?” 

“If I’ve a horse to ride.” 

“Why, you’ve six that I can count, 
and two that you thought of buying 
yesterday——”’ 

“Just so. I bought them,” He 
laughed in the old easy-going way. 
“You know what they say of us, Cicely 
—that the Holts spend as long as 
there’s a penny in their purse——” 

“And afterwards they search the 
lining for odd sixpences. Oh, yes, 
Roger—I always liked that old tradi- 
tion. It seemed so—so unlike the life 
at home. We're rich, and we go on 
saving ha’pennies, and—and, Roger, 
you may laugh, but it’s all like keep- 
ing a village shop, somehow.” 

He glanced at this slip of a girl, 
who did not halt to choose her words, 
but spoke with a child’s impulsiveness. 
It was true that her folk, ride to 
hounds as they would, keep open house 
and to all outward show live the coun- 
try life, had not captured the liking 
of their neighbors. For the moorland 
people forgive many weaknesses, but 
parsimony is a sin abhorrent to them. 
Whenever the Heatons spent their 
guineas, there was'always a niggling 
saving of odd pence somewhere, till 
they had grown to be a by-word round 
the country-side. And Cicely, by some 
odd chance, had been born a spend- 
thrift, careless of the things that do not 
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matter, but reaching out with both 
hands for the gifts that the hills and 
the open spaces brought. 

“Cicely,” he said by and by, “‘you 
haven’t the makings of a shopkeeper. 
You’d never look the part, child.” 

“Wait till I come home from Brus- 
sels—after two dreary years—what if 
they tamed me, Roger?” 

“Tame you? I tried to tame a cur- 
lew once. I caught it young, and did 
my best, and the first time I let it try 
its wings it was wheeling over-head— 
away to the moors, Cicely.” 

“Thank you,” she said gravely. 
“You’ve a queer trust in me. You 
know that I hate Brussels before I’ve 
reached it—that I’m not going of my 
own free will?” 

“Yes, I know. Come back as soon 
as you can--I shall go on missing 
you.” 

They went down the pastures, 
soberly, as if the hand of destiny lay 
heavy on them both. At the foot of the 
tilled lands, where the track to Cicely’s 
home stepped down into a deep m- 
vine, packed thick with beeches, they 
turned for a glance at each other, as 
comrades do when they’ve been quitet 
too long, 

“I shall go on missing you,” he re- 
peated. 

In some queer way it was their be- 
trothal, had they known it; and a 
silence of the heart, deep, surprising, 
held them. It was as if the grown 
man and the half-grown woman were 
children both, looking forward into a 
land where faith was hard to come by, 
knowing many hindrances. 

Roger picked up his game-bag at 
last. “They'll think we're lost or 
strayed, child,” he said. “Let me set 
you as far as Woodhouse.” 

“Oh, when I come back from Brus- 
sels—it will be time then for punctilio. 
You’re tired, Roger, and it is three 
miles out of your way. A tomboy 
needs no escort.” 
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“IT have my own way as a rule,” he 
said, with the old laugh of comradeship 
—“‘when my mind is really set on a 
thing, I mean.” 

“You're a bully. You force your es- 
cort on a child who does not reach to 
your shoulder—and she cannot shake 
you off—and you call it having your 
way.” 

“Yes,” he said, smiling through some 
unexpected tumult that was troubling 
him. “When the way shows plain, I 
take it.” 

“Oh, I’m tired, Roger—and I do not 
like you, somehow—you’re too big— 
too—too much the master. I like 
the bendable folk, Roger.” 

“They say I’m a fool for good-na- 
ture,” he put in, teasing her as in the 
days that had been. “Only last night 
my father told me that I was the 
weakest of an easy-going race.” 

“Your father—I am fond of him— 
and, Roger, he is aging,’ she said, 
stirred by the impulsive pity that was 
second nature to her. “You must not 
blame him if—if his temper gets out of 
hand these days. I have been much 
with him lately, Roger, and I have 
fancied that—that he was afraid— 
troubled and afraid of something—” 

“For the first time in his life, then. 
Fear was never a prowler he liked, 
Cicely. He was apt to throttle it at 
sight.” 

Cicely wondered that this easy-going 
comrade of hers was like a lump of 
moorland gritstone when pride of fam- 
ily or purpose was touched. She was 
young and small, and he so old and 
big. She had not learned yer that 
their strength, as life arranges handi- 
caps, was adjusted to a nicety. 

“He is ill, Roger. You must know 
that he is ill—” 

“Yes, but not afraid. He may have 
done this and that, and have paid his 
debts in full—he may be sick and out 
of heart—but fear never touched him. 
He was always the brave gentleman 
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to me, and he—he taught me all worth 
the knowing.” 

And suddenly this child, who had 
scampered up and down the hills, 
thinking life simple, felt the tears 
come unbidden and unwanted. This 
cavalier of hers, who had touched her 
girlhood with the fine keenness of ro- 
mance, talked of a pride whose roots 
went deep as Bouldsworth Hill behind 
them—pride not in himself, but in 
the father who had bred him, and in 
the fathers who had gone before. 
And she knew, in this quick moment of 
intuition, that he was of the breed 
which goes far and footsore if martyr- 
dom is asked. 

And yet there was no hint of mar- 
tyrdom about this tranquil sundown. 
She was here with him, the two of 
them in rude health. He was shoul- 
dering a game-bag that was heavy 
enough to please him. He was tanned 
by wind and sun, and strong to look at 
as a horse. Yet somehow she feared 
greatly, until she turned and found 
that he was grave no longer. 

“You’re laughing at me, Roger,” she 
said, with a flash of temper. 

“I am.” 

“And I—was rather sad—” 

“You were, child. You were sitting 
for your portrait—the tired lady who 
at sixteen sees no further hope in life.” 

It was the privilege of these two 
that they had power to gild trouble, 
present and to come, with a humor 
irrational and helpful. She answered 
to his mood, as a ship answers to a 
strong, following breeze. 

“There’s not much hope, Roger, 
when a tomboy has to go to Brussels to 
learn deportment. It’s such a waste 
of two whole years—two hunting sea- 
sons, and the heather flowering twice 
without my seeing it—and the—oh, 
the keen smell of the uplands, and the 
lowing of the kine. I’m homesick al- 
ready.” 

And then Roger understood why he 
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would miss this comrade of his in the 
coming days. Whenever she talked 
at random—when her heart was sing- 
ing, that meant—it was always the 
one note she sounded. She had no care 


for houses and rich livings; money 


was something to give away to 
poorer folk who needed it; her own 
wants lay along the tracks where 
winds piped over the moor, calling 
their chosen to the freedom that is not 
peace nor sloth. The whole freema- 
sonry of this upland life they had in 
common; and it is a gospel learned 
from the cradle, or not at all, 

They said nothing. Silence is the 
badge of comradeship, and about 
these two, as the red sundown stepped 
like a benediction over rock and 
bracken, the strong God of the hills 
was tying bonds unbreakable, however 
the world’s frets might try to fray tne 
knots. 

Roger, returning from thoughts of 
old days and new, pointed down the 
slope of the track. “He’s a little 
chap, Cicely,” he said, “and bent with 
what he calls ‘th’ rheumatiz,’ but he’s 
all the moorside, somehow.” 

“T shall miss him, too, in Brussels,” 
the gir] assented—‘“shall miss all that 
I’ve grown up with.” 

A queer, mis-shapen figure hobbled 
up to meet them. He had long since 
forgotten his age, because he took each 
day as it came and did not count the 
years; he had forgotten, too, the sur- 
name that had once been his, and knew 
only that folk, so long as he could 
remember, had called him Jabe 0’ 
the Barns; but he remembered con- 
stantly that the life of the open moors 
and pastures was sweet in a man’s 
nostrils till his time came to die. 

“@ell, Jabe, what of the weather?” 
asked Roger, knowing the other’s 
foible that he liked to be known as # 
sound prophet in this matter. 

“Womanish, squire—just womanish, 
I reckon. There'll be a couple 0” days 
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o’ sun—and then a snap fro” the north- 
east, that’ll bring the rest o’ the leaves 
down—and, after that, a kittenish 
sort 0’ warmth, pretending winter isn’t 
going to bite.” 

Cicely laughed, out of the homesick- 
ness that was shadowing her already. 
“It is not kind, Jabe, to call it woman- 
ish.” ; 

He glanced at her with great friend- 
liness, his eyes keen and bright as a 
hawk’s, “Ah, now, you differ, like, 
fro’ the rest o’ them. Wind and hunt- 
ing licked ye into shape. No maid’s 
whimsies about ye, Miss Cicely.” 

And again she laughed; for at the 
moment her mood, in spite of wind 
and hunting, was just that of the 
mixed weather he had prophesied. 

“Ay, so,” said Jabez, as if he were 
proud of the upbringing he had shared. 
“T mind one day when I met ye, as a 
lile lass, riding down the moor. You’d 


had a fall, you had, and you were 
dead-weary; and you were crying like 
a babby, thinking ye had all the moor 


to your lonesome, like.” 

“I never cry Jabe. 
trained me.” 

“Ah, bide, now. Happen it wasn’t 
just crying. It war a long while since, 
and a body forgets. But what I call 
to mind is that you gathered yourself 
up at the sight o’ me, and clucked your 
horse into a trot, and laughed as you 
went by. I pick my folk that way, 
same as I judge the weather.” 

It was pleasant to these two, who 
Were nearing a separation that they 
feared, to stay and gossip with Jabe 
o’ the Barns. Jabe was part of the 
moors, the dawns and sunsets, they 
had known aforetime. He asked 
alms from no man, and did not seek 
advancement along the dusty rogds 
that lead to cities. He was living, with 
God and rheumatism and the chances 
of each day, in the life that fitted him 
like a homespun suit; and such men 
carry with them a persuasiveness, be- 
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cause they are like the open hills, 
knowing no lies or cowardice. 

Cicely looked at the man. His coat 
was rusty and gaping at the seams; 
his bent legs were cased in tatters that 
were stained by much wayfaring 
through rain and heather. He had an 
odd smell about him, too; close con- 
tact with ferrets, dogs, and rabbits 
rendered delicate nostrils sensitive at 
his approach. Yet Cicely saw only his 
blue, steady eyes, smelt only the 
brackens in which he slept while the 
mid-day sun was hot. 

“Jabe, I’m leaving it all,” she said. 

“Ay—and for why?” he answered 
bluntly, much as Roger himself had 
done. 

She curtseyed with mock gravity. 
“To learn French, if you please.” 

“That willun’t help ye to talk to 
dogs and hosses.” 

“To learn how to carry myself and 
to grow genteel,” she went cn. 

“TI never bothered wi’ that sort 0’ 
learning, myself.” 

So much was obvious; and Cicely, 
glancing at him, laughed infectiously. 
“To learn how rough and clumsy all 
you folk are—to learn foreign ways.” 

“Well, as for that,” said Jabe, fum- 
bling for his pipe, “you’re too honest 
and straight-bred for whimsies o’ that 
sort. Ill trust ye to fare out, and 
home again—you’ll not vary much, 
and you'll not forget.” 

Again, as on that far-back hunting- 
day, the tears rushed to Cicely’s eyes; 
and again she conquered them. It 
meant so much to her that Jabe here 
trusted her, She did not trust herself 
just now. All that her mother pic- 
tured of Brussels and the school there— 
the constant harping on an education 
that would fit her for a smoother life 
than the moors could teach her—re- 
turned to her. The whole ideal, to 
her view of it, was cramped and false; 
and yet she would be alone yonder, 
day by day and week by week, till her 
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two years’ imprisonment was ended. 
She would be among English girls of 
her own age, but of a softer breed; 
there would not be one, perhaps, who 
would stand by her in the battle for 
freedom. The whole adventure 
showed intolerably lonely, here where 
the hills were big and the wind came 
packed with scents from the moor; she 
was asked to go out friendless on an 
errand she despised, and to withstand 
a long corrosion; and again she felt 
weak and small and feared surrender 
until Jabe spoke tranquilly of trust in 
her. 

Something danced at her heart. Her 
ragged friend, who was lighting his 
pipe with quiet uncorcern, nad 
touched the right chord. 

“You’ve known me since I was a 
baby, and—and you trust me, Jabe?”’ 
she asked, 

“Ay, as I trust Bouldsworth Hill. 
Landmarks don’t often shift.” 

She looked down the fields, red-gold 
in the evening light, and her thoughts 
roved wild, as a girl’s will when she 
reaches the parting of the ways. She 
was almost happy. 

“And you, Roger?” she asked, turn- 
ing sharply. “Do you trust me, too?” 

“As far as the world’s end,” he said, 
forgetting Jabe, forgetting all except 
this odd gravity that had settled on 
him. “Perhaps beyond the world’s 
end—who knows, child?” 

“Then I shall go to Brussels—almost 
gladly, and hating it beforehand—hat- 
ing it, and glad to go, and—oh, just a 
muddle of a child, Roger, as you al- 
ways said I was.” 

It did not trouble Jabe that the 
gentry were talking over his head like 
birds chattering; and presently, «as 
Cicely looked down the fields again, 
old instinct cut across her dreams. In 
the keen light she saw, sixty yards 
away, a grey-brown lump lying mo- 
tionless in a tuft of ruddy bent-grass. 

“There’s another hare for your bag, 
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Roger,” she said, reaching out for the 
spaniel’s collar lest he should spoil 
good sport. 

They watched him go craftily up- 
wind until he trod on a rotten twig 
before he was well within gun-shot. 
The hare went lopping in a wide cir- 
cle, and Roger took an aim that was 
both quick and unhurried. When he 
returned, Jabe o’ the Barns saw that 
the hare—a plump eight-pounder—was 
riddled through the head. 

“I’ve seen you miss Many ap easy 
shot,” he said, his face wrinkling with 
the quiet, sportsman’s approbation— 
“but I seldom saw ye miss a long ‘un. 
She war yards out o’ range, yOnd hare 
—yards Out 0’ range.” 

“She’s here, Jabe, all the same.” 

“Aye, you’ve bagged her,” growled 
the other—‘but I stick to ’t that she 
was fair outrageous out o’ gunshot.” 

Cicely, not knowing why, glanced 
up at Roger, and met an answering 
question in his eyes. They were fond 
of each other, and near to parting; 
and at these times intuition thrives, 
like bees on honey. Jabe at the mo- 
ment seemed a prophet seeing far 
ahead. Then, after a little silence that 
was full of wonderment, they said good- 
bye to Jabe. Roger stuffed the hare into 
his bag, and the two of them went 
down the broken lands together. 

“Roger, are you very poor?” the girl 
asked suddenly. 

“My father says so, and his father 
said as much before him—but don’t 
worry, Cicely. We have a horse or 
two in stable yet; and we like our 
grumbles,.” 

“You're honest, Roger?” 

“Extremely honest, baby. 
only gift I have.” 

“Because if—if it happened that you 
were really poor—and you'd die if you 
hadn’t a full stable—you know you'd 
die—I’m sure that I could help you.” 

“If you could.” 

“I can. Father says I shall be a rich 
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little woman when I come of age— 
and, Roger, it meant nothing to me 
till just now, when you talked of hav- 
ing to sell your horses. We're so 
friendly, and I can help you—when I 
come of age.” 

He looked at this child of the hills 
who one moment was a woman, and 
the next a lassie who did not guess 
how serious a matter guineas are to 
grown-up folk. Her face was puck- 
ered with the ludicrous, pathetic wrin- 
kles that cross a child’s face when it 
feels the troubles of its elders and 
seeks to right them by simple, uncon- 
sidered ways. 

“That's a long way off, Cicely,” he 
said, some odd pain and trouble under- 
neath his banter. “When you come 
home from Brussels—with a French 
accent and deportment—you’ll | still 
be a long way off from coming of 
age.” 

She broke into a storm of tears. No 
hill-thunder ever brought a flood more 
drenching or more sudden. “I—I was 
in earnest, Roger—and very home-sick 
—and you laugh at me.” 

He put an arm about her, not know- 
ing whether she were child or woman, 
and not caring. She was in trouble, 
and needed him; and he had always 
hated tears. 

“I’m in earnest, too,” he said at last. 
“We're getting poorer every year— 
selling a field here, a farm there, to 
keep up the stables and al] that—but 
it can’t go on, Cicely.” 

“Yes, till I come of age. Think of it, 
Roger! I shall have more than I 
want, and you’ll have less, and we'll 
just share and share alike. Comrades 
do.” 

The breadth of view this child had, 
the pity and the beauty of it, touched 
Roger with an exquisite pain. The 
world was so old and sordid, while she 
Was as fresh and unspoiled as April 
when she bids the spring come out of 
hiding. 
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“Comrades, do,” he said. 
till you come of age.” 

“You’re laughing at me still, Roger.” 

“Then we're comrades proved, 
Cicely. I seldom laugh at enemies.” 

And somehow a great trust came to 
them. Whether it crept from the sun- 
set dying up the moors, or from the 
dusk that was stealing over the pas- 
tures, they did not ask. In peace and 
amity they went down the fields, need- 
ing no speech of any sort, until they 
reached the deep ravine known to the 
moorside as Hither Clough. 

The year had been kind with Hither 
Clough. The winter’s gales had 
driven down it, uprooting weaker 
trees, and bowing down the stronger 
sort with snow; spring had been way- 
ward and uncertain, and the summer 
over-hot; but now in the autumn-tide 
the watered hollow was gathering her 
recompense. There were none but 
beech-trees here; and no tree in the 
hill country, except the rowan, knows 
better how to live and die than the 
smooth-limbed beech. The wood was 
dying now, until the next year’s resur- 
rection-trumpet brought all the young 
spring leafage leaping forward to the 
new birth; but it was dying game, 
with a strange, tranquil beauty that 
smiled at death, disdaining it. 

They went down the road together 
by the winding track that dipped and 
climbed, turning corners swift with 
ambush and sweet with mystery. And 
the spirit of the wood crept close about 
them, so that with a common im- 
pulse they halted and stood looking 
down the glen. The branches were 
half stripped of leaves; those that 
were left were dancing in the breeze, 
red against the grey-black bark; and 
underfoot, right down to the silver, 
tinkling stream there was a crimson 
carpet laid, as if royalty were expected 
in the glen. Even the water was 
splashed with red, wherever the fallen 
leaves had come to harbor in some 
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quiet pool. Down from the moor, too, 
a last shaft of red-gold struck keen 
through the dell; and everywhere 
there was a fairy-dance of red leaves 
falling, chasing and coying with each 
other as the breeze piped their minuet. 
It was so that the glen said good-bye 
to summer, knowing the keenness of 
the winter’s tooth, but knowing, too, 
that on the far side of adversity the 
singing birds would build their nests 
again. 

These two, the man of six-anda- 
twenty and the girl in her teens, stood 
as if shipwrecked happily on an island 
where no one gossiped and none cared 
for guineas. They were alone in a 
world fresh from God’s hands, and big 
with righteousness of a swift and 
happy sort. There was no to-morrow 
and no yesterday—only a comradeship 
with the glen’s magic and with each 
other. 

“Roger,” she said by and by, “it is 
just as if we stood in church.” 

“Brussels will cure you of your far- 
cies,” he answered—uncivilly, because 
he was shaken out of the easy-going 
order of his days. “You’ll forget us in 
six months, Cicely—I give you so 
long.” 

She stood away from him, defiant 
because the hurt went too deep for 
tears. “Roger, did—did you say that? 
Did you say that I should forget all 
this?” 

“I was always a bit of a fool, child. 
Yes, I said it, just to hurt you. I’m 
going to miss you—going to look for 
you up the fields when I know that 
you’re learning monkey-tricks in 
France—” 

“T shall learn them and forget,” she 
broke in, with a sudden, stormy happt- 
ness. The woman in her had guessed 
his secret again, in a fugitive, haphaz- 
ard way, and all her hurts were cured. 
“I’m sixteen, Roger.” 

“And tall at that. You reach nearly 
to my shoulder. Granted, baby.” 
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He, too, was unreasonably heppy, 
though they had just skirted the edge 
of their first quarrel. 

“Do you think two years of make- 
believe will kill sixteen years of—oh, 
of this, Roger—the wind from the 
moor, and the look of Pendle Hill— 
and dusk coming down through the 
wood?” 

“No, it couldn’t. I trust you.” 

In life, as wayfarers live it day by 
day, men and women do not pick the 
right word deliberately; they stumble 
on it, and blurt it out, not knowing 
why. 

“Trust—old Jabe o’ the Barns said 
just the same—do you really trust me, 
Roger?” 

“What else, child?” 

“I’m going into a lone country—and 
I’m afraid—and—and, Roger say again 
that you trust me. They might teach 
me to think in French—or to love lap- 
dog comforts—it’s all a nightmare to 
me, somehow.” 

They went down the wood, halting 
for a last glance at the crimson splen- 
dor of it, and crossed the pastures that 
led to the side-gate of Woodhouse. 
And they were very quiet, because 
they were under a spell that neither 
of them could understand until 
long trouble had _ interpreted its 
beauty. 

“You'll come in, Roger, and show 
father what we've shot to-day?” 

“Not to-night, I think. He must 
take your word for it.” 

Something had happened to these 
two to-day, and they were loth to 
part. They stood dallying at the gate, 
so that any passing countryman might 
have mistaken them for lovers. though 
as yet they were simply comrades who 
stood at the parting of the ways and 
saw a blue mist—of happiness, and 
vague unrest, and sorrow scarcely felt 
—drifting down the separate tracks 
they had to take. 

“There'll never again be a day like 
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this, Roger,’ she said, breaking the 
silence. 

And Roger laughed at her. “There 
will—if we wait for it, baby, and 
Seize it when it comes.” 

“It is so easy for you. You're stay- 
ing here, with your dogs and horses— 
but I—Roger, I’m going into exile.” 

“They all think it’s easy for me—but 
I shall miss you every day, Cicely— 
and most of the horses will have to go 
before you come back from Brussels.” 

The old comradeship returned. “Is 
it—honestly, is it as bad as that?” she 
asked, with a friendly hand on his 
arm. 

“Near to it.” 

“Then, Roger, you will have to take 
to trade. Other squires are doing it 
Since rents went down.” 

“I'd rather die a beggar, owning 
enough soil to bury me. Trade? Can 
you see me selling wool in their greasy 
markets?” 

“You are always very—very like 
yourself, somehow.” For the moment 
She had borrowed a grown woman’s 
insight and understood his heat. “If 
the moors were full of looms, Roger— 
and father says they will be soon— 
you’d ride further and further out 
each day, till you found the curlews 
and the heather. Yon’d just disdain 
the mills, pretending they weren't 
there.” 

“We're agreed, then. 


I’m too lazy 
to get out of the old tracks.” 

“Unless one thing happened Roger, 
I’m fey to-night. You mustn't heed 


me. I seem to be looking so far 
ahead.” 

“And the one thing?” 

“Oh, some sudden call—some one 
needing you—needing you desperately 
—you’d take to trade then, Roger—to 
anything, I think—if you could help 
them.” 

“It was never my way. I’m easy- 
going, child—my own father, I tell 
you, twits me with it. He says that 
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I'd ride a horse to death and break my 
neck at the end of the journey, if it 
happened to be pleasure I was bent 
on.” 

He was teasing her, as of old, glad 
to be near her, glad even of his repu- 
tation for good-natured indolence. Af- 
ter all, his love of sport had brought 
him many days such as this had been 
—days unconsidered until he realized 
that this comrade with the wind-blown 
hair was soon to leave him. 

“You’re not fey, for all that,” he 
put in, lazily. ‘Folk who are really 
fey see true pictures. You'll go, and 
you'll come back—but you'll find me 
riding horses that I can’t afford—and 
shooting up the moors when I ought to 
be doing bailiff’s work for father—” 

“Yes, if some one hasn’t needed you 
enough by that time.” 

Roger was silent for a long while. 
He watched a heron standing motion- 
less at the stream’s edge, fifty yaras 
below, in search of prey. He heard a 
plover calling as she flapped overhead, 
and the smell of the wind came down 
to him from the moors. All was as 
of old, save this unexpected broaden- 
ing of the thing men call the soul. 
Cicely had said so little; but from old 
comradeship she had learned the way 
of speech. 

“You trust me?” he asked, sharply. 

“I always trusted you. I always 
shall,” 

“It is a sporting risk. None of my 
friends would take odds as long as 
that.” 

“All your friends would—” 

“Yes, if I rode a steeplechase, or 
played a match at pigeon-shooting. 
But in the big game of life, child, they 
wouldn’t count on me. They’ve 
guessed my secret.” 

“Why are you bitter? It has been 
so good—so good until you spoil it all. 
Roger, your face is hard. I do not 
like it.” 

He straightened his big, lazy body. 
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“They happen to be right. In the big 
game I’m not wanted. If the need 
came—do you think I could give up 
all this—the days in the open, and the 
smell of a horse~Ciceiy, you know ! 
couldn’t, and so do I. Let’s be honest 
about it.” 

“Perhaps I should like you less if 
you could,” she said by and by. 

And then they talked of Brussels, 
of the journey and the parting, and at 
last they said good-bye. And in the 
girl’s heart, as she crossed the strip 
of woodland and went up the winding 
drive, there was rebellion. All was 
so-tidy here. The drive was swept 
free of fallen leaves. The formal 
yews and laurels that bordered it were 
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cut to a nicety. No moss or weed 
brightened the smooth surface of the 
road. It was a house the very ap- 
proach to which put folk on their best 
behavior, though it lay cradled by 
moors so free and rugged that make- 
believe seemed out of place. 

The house-front was the same. She 
glanced impatiently at it before going 
in. There were the decorous, white- 
painted windows, the Michaelmas 
daisies tied neatly into clumps, that 
she knew of old. There was nowhere 
an eyelash out of place. It was as if 
house and garden had been fashioned 
by an architect Who had an orderly, 
clear mind, but never a human soul 
that had travailed and found beauty. 


(To be continued) 





THE SHORT STORY IN FRANCE. 


It was during the period when the 
genius of romanticism had saturated 
the public with exuberant rhetoric and 
eloquent sentimentalism, typified by 
Victor Hugo and George Sand, that 
the contes of Mérimée and Gautier re- 
vindicated, in different fashion and 
by opposite methods, the supreme 
value of form in composition and of 
that unity of effect which is twin to 
structural completeness. Neither, it is 
true, escaped the infection of contem- 
porary taste. The infatuation of the 
monstrous and the exceptional pos- 
sessed the imaginations of both 
writers, and the themes they selected 
by preference are insulated by ab- 
normality of character and incident, 


*1. “La Venus d'Ille, ee ay 
per Mérimée. Paris. 1830-18 
2. “Nouvelles.” By ‘Theophite Gau- 
tier. Paris. 1836 et seq. 
3. “Contes et Nouvelles.” By Al- 
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Al honse Daudet. Paris. 1866 et seq. 
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veeen’ Guy de Maupassant. 
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or detached by remoteness of time and 
place, from ordinary experience. 
Mérimée’s pages are dyed with san- 
guinary extravagances, as in “Car- 
men,” “Les Ames du Purgatoire,” and 
“Lokis”; Gautier portrays to satiety 
the Byron‘ce frenzies of sensuous pas- 
sion in his “Fortunio,” “Le Roi 
Caudaule,” and La Morte Amoureuse.” 

But apart from a similar tendency 
towards the exotic and the abnormal, 
and apart from their place as pioneers 
of the doctrine of art for art’s sake, 
no two artists ever reached their 
goals by more contrary paths. Gautier 
sought his end in concentration, 
Mérimée in elimination of detail. 
Gautier, by accumulated touches, all 
conducing to one effect, attained his 
special quality—pictorial unity. Méri- 
mée with trained precision resumed in 
some few clearly outlined traits 
whole groups of minutie. Further, 
Mérimée carried to perfection the 
economy of words. “La Vénus d’Ille,” 
a modernized version of the ring given 
to the goddess, illustrates the process, 
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A Parisian archeologist is the guest 
of a provincial confrére. His host 
owns an antique Venus of dubious 
date and sinister aspect. The statue 
stands at an angle of the garden hedge 
which bounds the village  tennis- 
ground. The son of the house, bride- 
groom-elect, has possessed himself of 
an antique ring for the approaching 
marriage ceremony. The suggestion 
of the whole plot is contained in these 
two presentments: the ring—the 
statue. The guest depicts the tedious 
family life, trite, vulgar, pretentious; 
but now here, now there, comes a 
glimpse of some undercurrent of dim 
horror. Soon the first hint of vitality 
in the sullen, inanimate bronze is 
givep. The Venus, “l’idole,” is in ill 
repute with the superstitious villagers. 
As the guest gazes from his window 
at dusk some lads in passing have 
caught sight of the ominous idol, the 
“coquine.” A stone is thrown—there 


is a cry, a sound of clumsy flight. 
“Elle me I’ arejetée!” She has thrown 


it back at me! The story progresses; 
its surface the usual, the familiar; its 
understrata the abnormal, the impos- 
sible. The traditional incidents fol- 
low. Upon the wedding-eve there is 
tennis play; the bridegroom joins the 
play, he sets his ring for safety upon 
the finger of the malignant effigy, for- 
gets it, seeks it at nightfall. “Elle a 
serré le doigt,’ stammers the bride- 
groom to the guest. He has been 
drinking hard at the marriage feast— 
maybe it was a drunken illusion. The 
supper ended, the Parisian retreats to 
his own bedchamber located in the 
wing allotted to the newly-wedded 
couple. Night has come. “Le silence 
régnait depuis quelque temps lorsqu’il 
fut troublé par des pas lourds qui 
-montaient Tescalier. Les marches 
craquérent fortement.... ” Op- 
pressed with some sense of disquiet 
he sleeps a disturbed sleep; when he 
awakens, “Il pouvait étre cing heures 
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- le jour allait se lever. 
distinctement les 
mémes pas lourds. Cela me parut 
singulier.” A pause—he listens— 
there comes a cry,- bells ring, steps 
pass hither and thither, servants run 
to and fro. The guest rises, dresses in 
haste; he seeks the corridor; the door 
of the nuptial-room is open wide. 
Across the bed the body of the bride- 
groom is stretched—“il était déja raide 
et froid. Ses dents serrées ... on 
et dit qu’il avait 6té étreint dans un 
cercle de fer. Mon pied posa sur 
quelque chose de dur qui se trouvait 
sur le tapis; je me baissai et vis la 
bague.” . 

Few authors have shown more skill 
than Mérimée in expressing a charac- 
ter by an isolated action, or a com- 
plete personality by one type-feature. 
The prefatory incident in the story of 
Arséne Guillot when Arsé@ne, aban- 
doned by her lovers, expends her last 
five-franc piece in votive candles to 
the intent that her livelihood may be 
assured in her unavowable. trade, 
elucidates the whole course of the 
narrative. It is the casual episode 
that determines the nature of the 
ensuing catastrophe, nor could pages 
of analytic psychology characterize 
more completely the attitude of heart 
and mind belonging to the naive sin- 
ner Of her forlorm class. Mastery in 
the art of such abbreviations is a 
leading factor throughout Mérimée’s 
fiction. Having presented his “signe” 
he states his facts with studied mod- 
eration and inimitable conciseness of 
phrase and diction. The very violence 
of the action depicted in many in- 
stances facilitates his aim. Extremes 
admit of no superlatives and invite 
little annotation. He leaves them un- 
explained, uninterpreted; they need 
no commentary. Logically enchained, 
episode succeeds episode with calcu- 
lated crescendo of emphasis. They 
are viewed from one standpoint only— 
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the bystander’s. Mérimée makes no 
pretence to be the depositary of hu- 
man secrets; his is not the office of 
the confessor but of the detective, 
and his psychology lies not in the dis- 
section of mental states but in their 
visible outcome and exposure. 

In a different way it is for the 
sense of sight that Gautier wrote, as 
with rapid visualizing touches he re- 
gretted that “less happy than painter 
or musician, he could only present the 
objects not simultaneously but in suc- 
cession.” His stories resolve them- 
selves into sequences of scenes; 
“Le Roi Candaule,” “La Toison 
d’Or,” “Le Nid de Rossignols,” are 
picture-narratives. Color and form 
engross the author’s attention. Where 
the conte cruelle of literature sought 
sensational stimulus from instincts of 
physical or moral repulsion, Gautier, 
on the other hand, sought it in the 
principle of non-moral physical at- 
traction. Beauty is the decorum of 
his art; and as for the moralist good- 
ness is the redemption of life, so for 
Gautier beauty is the veil cast over the 
deformities and distortions of nature. 
In it he sought immortality, “dans 
l'art les événements passent et la 
béauté seule reste.’”* In excess of de- 
tail he approaches Balzac; but where 
Balzac inventories, Gautier depicts; 
his catalogue consists of illustrations. 
Every non-pictorial element is ignored, 
nor is any pictorial element admitted 
which is not in close relation to the 
color, outline, and movement of the 
picture. In his use of words the 
translation of things seen to things 
written is as direct as language per- 
mits. To present, not to suggest, is 
his endeavor; hence his general avoid- 
ance of allegorical and emblematic 
imagery whenever the dictionary 
could supply a term, however recon- 
dite and technical, sufficiently distinc- 


tive to characterize the object treated. 


8 “Hist. du Romantisme.” T. Gau- 
tier. 1874. , 
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He is no doubt driven, as all writers 
must be at times, to employ descrip- 
tive metaphorical diction, but when it 
occurs it lies as close to the object 
described as the mould to the cast. 
“La pluie hachait le ciel & fils menus.” 
“Le houblon du _ treillage passait 
familiérement sa petite main verte par 
un carreau cassé.” 

“Une Nuit de Cléopftre” is perhaps 
the most brilliant example of an art 
where the pen acts as a substitute for 
the brush. The hot desolation of the 
vast Egyptian necropolis of mystery 
and granite, “where the sole occupa- 
tion of the living would appear to be 
the embalming of the dead,” is out- 
stretched before our eyes, threaded 
by the opaque waters of the sluggard 
Nile. Over all “une lumiére crue, 
éclatante et poussiéreuse A force d’in- 
tensité, ruisselait en torrents de 
flamme, l’azur du ciel blanchissait de 
chaleur comme un métal A la 
fournaise.” 

The scene shifts to the queen’s gar- 
den, with its pools and fountains, its 
verdurous luxuriance of leaf and blos- 
som. Thither Meiamoun penetrates 
Actaeon-wise—death the penalty. 
Cleopatra arrests the doom; his life 
is in truth forfeit, but it pleases her 
first to pay its price—the payment, one 
night, “une nuit de Cléopftre.” Again 
the scene shifts. Melameun as a god 
sits enthroned beside that woman- 
glory of the ancient world. The 
death-cup is outpoured, Meiamoun lifts 
it. For a moment Cleopatra’s touch 
retards the crisis, for a moment only; 
the sound of trumpets breaks the 
spell; Anthony’s heralds ride into the 
vast hall, and Cleopatra’s detaining 
hand falls from her lover’s arm. 
“C'est Vheure ot les beaux réves 
s’envolent.” Meiamoun raises the cup 
to the lips Cleopatra has kissed. . . . 
“Whose is the dead body lying upon 
the marble?” Anthony asks, as he 
greets the queen. 
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Gautier was essentially a specialist 
of the Short Story. Compare the 
method of “Cléopatre” with Flaubert’s 
conte—“Hérodias” belonging to the 
same epoch of Hastern life. The FPlau- 
bert of “Hérodias” munifeste himself 
as the novelist-genius who reccn- 
structed history at length in “Salamm- 
bd” and whose psychological study of 
Madame Bovary was the chef-d’auvre 
of its species. The Gautier of “Cléo- 
patre” shows the true genius of the 
conte-writer whose attempts at pro- 
longed romance as in “Le Capitaine 
'Fracasse” and “Mademoiselle de 
Maupin” displayed a total lack of 
structural unity both in the disloca- 
tions ef plot and the inconsequences of 
character. The contrast of conte with 
conte illustrates at once the diversity 
of method and the diversity of talent 
between two artists essentially gifted 
to create different forms of fiction. In 
each story there is the same objec- 
tivity of treatment, the same with- 
drawal of the author’s personality 
from view, the same search for ex- 
actitude in the descriptive word, the 
same perfection of pictorial effect. 

In the hands both of Mérimée and 
of Gautier, as in those of d’Aurevilly 
and l’Isle Adam, the art of the French 
conte remained for the most part defi- 
nitely objective, and in this quality, 
despite differences of constituent ele- 
ments, it was a legitimate descendant 
of the novella of Boccaccio, of Ban- 
delio, and of Strapparola, whose love 
of beauty equalled Gautier’s. All 
these French writers dealt primarily 
witb exteriorized passions, with events 
and actions; they told what happened 
and what was the end of the happen- 
ing; their design was to kindle inter- 
est and excite curiosity. For them, as 
for the Italian novelists, action was 
the mainspring of invention. It fell, 
by poet-right, to Alfred de Vigny the 
thinker, to Alfred de Musset the 
lover, to inaugurate the distinctively 


subjective Short Story, where emo- 
tional values supersede all others and 
where success lies in the evocation 
of sympathy. 

The fever of romanticism was at 
its height when Alfred de Vigny, 
amongst romantics “le plus, peut-étre 
leseul, penseur’” published the “Epi- 
sodes” which form the volume where 
Stello, the melancholic patient of “le 
docteur Noir,” is distracted from his 
malady of mortal egoism by the three 
narratives of his physician’s profes- 
sional experiences. For Vigny, whose 
star, in Gautier’s memorable tribute, 
“burnt less brilliantly than its fellows 
because ‘it rode higher in the heavens,” 
form and structure, the moald of art, 
were of secondary importance. The 
preoccupation of the thinker had so 
impregnated Vigny’s imagination that, 
even in the classic sentimental mas- 
terpiece of Kitty Bell and the starving 
of Chatterton, he is not content to 
abide by the emotional issue of the 
catastrophe. The moral is epitomized 
in the concluding incident. “England” 
—Chatterton is made ‘to declaim— 
“England is a magnificent vessel, we 
are her mariners all, to each his own 
task.” Beckford, the poet’s interlocutor, 
beneficent patron of the commonplace, 
listens unmoved. “C’est bien, mon 
enfant; mais que diable peut faire 
le Poéte dans la mancuvre?” “Le 
Poétte,” cries the doomed genius, 
“cherche aux 6toiles quelle route nous 
montre le doigt du Seigneur.” The 
protest of the divine apologist is un- 
heeded, the world of Mammon has 
its own compass to steer by, and the 
starved boy in his empty garret, the 
torn sheets of unpublished poems scat- 
tered around, ends the short chapter 
of his life. A note—“un petit billet” 
—lies amidst the torn poetic manu- 
scripts. “Que lui offrait donc M. 
Beckford dans son petit billet?’ in- 


9 “Hist. de la Litterature Francaise.” 
G. Lanson. Paris. 1909. 
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quires Stello. “‘Ah, & propos,’ dit le 
docteur Noir, ‘e’était une place de 
premier valet de chambre chez lui.’” 
Keen of wit, light of hand, none of 
the abstract conceptions that tortured 
Vigny’s mournful imagination dis- 
tracted the mind of Alfred de Musset 
from sentimental issues as he set him- 
self to the art of prose fiction. Sub- 
jective to the core, the emotional cur- 
rent in his “Oontes et Nouvelles” is 
confined to the narrow channel of his 
individual experiences and experi- 
ments; it was a boundary he rarely 
transgressed. From that limitation 
his works derived the unity of effect 
incident to personal consistency of 
standpoint and of sentiment. The 
stories, it is true, fall short of ideal 
standards. Released from the disci- 
pline of poetic form and the restric- 
tions of dramatic dialogue they lack 
compression, conciseness, and struc- 
tural proportion. Unessential trivial- 
ities overlap due bounds, the dramatic 
crises of situations lose their relief. 
But the sincerity of his autobiographi- 
cal emotionalism, the semi-truths of 
psychological instinct in his “profils 
de grisettes,” Mimi Pinson and Bern- 
erette, and in his profils of other 
equally frail heroines, “Emmeline” 
and “Les deux majitresses,” invest 
the portraits with the vitality not only 
of choses vues but of the chose sentie. 
Grace, charm, the freshness of an 
inalienable birthright of youth, cling 
to the figures which have passed from 
Musset’s pages into the dusty gallery 
of literature. And in that gallery they 
stand, all with the same sentimental 
appeal; the pity of it—the pity of life, 
the pity of dying—of loving, the pity 
of joy itself. Mimi Pinson, “plus jolie 
que la beauté” in her white headgear 
and little black gown—“Elile n’a qu’une 
robe aumonde, Et qu’un bonnet,”— 
dancing, singing, drinking, smoking, 
reckless, courageous, generous, pawn- 
ing her gown to feed a companion, 
LIVING AGE VOL. Lx. 8168 
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was at that day and hour a unique 
conception. Gay and hungry she 
sallies forth to her féteday mass 
shawled in a window-curtain, gay and 
hungry she seeks the garret where 
Rougette starves in misery, for M. le 
baron de Rougette has proved “in- 
secourable.” And Musset’s wit lent 
its edge of comedy to the scene. “ ‘Ces 
pauvres filles,” BEugéne, student and 
humanitarian cries to his friend, the 
world-wise Marcel. " What can he 
do for their welfare? How rescue 
them from the precarious life of 
prodigality and destitution? He has 
seen its misery with his heart. 


“En ce moment les deux amis 
passaient devant le café Tortoni. La 
silhouette de deux jeunes femmes qui 
prenaient des glaces se dessinait A la 
clarté des lustres. L’une d’elles agita 
son mouchoir et l’autre partit d’un 
éclat de rire. ‘“Parbleu,” dit Marcel, 
Jes voili! ... il parait que M. le 
baron [de Rougette] a bien fait des 
choses.’ ” 


Ices and champagne or—the river. 
“‘Ma vie s’est pass6e & tAcher de 
vivre, et finalement & voir qu'il faut 
mourir,’” says Mimi’s sadder sister, 
Bernerette, to her sometime lover 
with the acquiescent hopelessness of 
Mérimée’s Arséne Guillot. Of story, 
in the popular sense of the word, 
‘Musset’s contes have little; they are 
mere narratives of emotional develop- 
ments and intricacies with clear char- 
acterization, instinctive rather than 
psychological, of the few persons con- 
cerned.. They may be accepted as ex- 
emplifying the transition of the 
theme of the Short Story from the 
without to the within and, addressing 
themselves solely to the sympathies of 
the reader, are the precursors of the 
long line of what may be named after 
Loti’s livre-type, stories of Pity and 
Death. 

Mérimée, Gautier, Fiaubert, exer- 
cised, however covertly, an art of 
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composition; they disposed their in- 
cidents in due order of sequence; they 
arranged their figures with an zsthetic 
sense of perspective, prepared and sus- 
pended their crises and held the bal- 
ance of accent and emphasis. In the 
hands of their successors, of Daudet, 
Loti, Maupassant, the Short Story un- 
derwent fundamental modification. 
(One and all were content, with occa- 
sional reversions to older tradition, to 
abandon any attempt at narrative 
structure. They substituted for the 
plot of consecutive events and actions, 
which to a greater or less degree con- 
stituted the framework of earlier 
contes, the presentment of detached 
episodes, single personalities, and iso- 
lated situations. The Short Story of 
the artist was resolving itself into the 
sketch of the literary journalist. The 
unity of effect attained in earlier days 
through the harmonizing dominance of 
a single note of passion or emotion, or 
by the accentuated impress of some 
individual trait of temperament and 
character, was achieved by the exclu- 
sion from the canvas of all happen- 
ings, all ideas, save one. Under stress 
of this exclusion the conte became not 
seldom a mere art of anecdote, an art 
of the memorandum book. Of this art, 
in his contes, Alphonse Daudet was 
master. A naturalist by intention and 
conscience, intention and conscience 
suffered daily defeat overcome by the 
sympathetic humanitarianism of his 
Provencal temperament. The spiritual 
leaven in his nature proved, in the 
judgment of the realist, an invincible 
weakness—“La maitresse faculté de 
Daudet c’est la faculté de l’attendrisse- 
ment.” His sensitive, nervous per- 
ceptions caught and trapped §senti- 
ment on the wing and registered the 
impression of its passage across the 
sordid or brutal human background. His 
Scenes are drawn from the stage of 
realism, the sentiments appertain to 
the sphere of sympathetic idealism: 
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“J’ai toujours 6té trés curieux de ces 
petites scénes silencieuses et intimes 
qu’on devine encore plus qu’on ne les 
voit. ..de ces pantomimes qui 

. -. @un geste vous révélent toute 
une existence.” 

Graceful and sympathetic, the pastel 
vignettes, for they are little more, 
added by Daudet to the list of Short 
Stories, fringe the profounder depths 
of irreparable sadness which his 
longer novels portray. They are con- 
cise, with the terseness of an artist 
who has learnt never to transgress the 
limits of his chosen frame; their unity 
of effect is that of a scene, colored and 
permeated by its own sentiment, re- 
flected in the sensitive mirror the 
artist has prepared on which to net 
its fugitive image. This note of sym- 
pathetic sadness which runs through 
Daudet’s work was deepened and ex- 
panded by Pierre Loti. The episodes 
Loti treats—the mournful reluctance 
of the seaman to whom has fallen the 
task of tending the ship’s cattle when 
the last calm-eyed victim awaits its 
hour of slaughter, the hopeless pathos 
of human dying in “Tante Claire nous 
quitte”—are not as Daudet’s vignettes, 
anecdotes of an observer, nor are they 
isolated scenes noted in a sketch- 
book. They are rather the memento 
mort of fugitive emotional impres- 
sions. Moreover, they are impressions 
stamped and sealed with the signature 
of sincerity. It is by force of emotion 
alone that they live in the memory, 
and emotion is the true medium of 
that “talent dévocation” by which 
Loti supplements his descriptive gift. 

“T’Etui de Nacre,”’ published in 
1892, marked a new era in the history 
of the Short Story. Since the days of 
Mérimée, objective intellectualism, so 
far as the conte was concerned, had 
passed by on the other side. The 
great naturalists, Flaubert (with the 
exception of his “Trois Contes”—“Un 
Coeur Simple,” “La Légende de Saint- 
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Julien l’Hospitalier,” “Hérodias”), the 
brothers Goncourt, and Emile Zola 
(whose “Contes 4 Ninon,” 1864, belongs 
to the realms of pure fantasy) occu- 
pied their talents upon themes re- 
quiring larger spaces than the conte 
affords for due development. But out- 
side the school of realism Anatole 
France fills the gap. His legends of 
primitive and medieval faith, his short 
studies of Revolution incidents, are 
trammelled by no sense of emotional 
obligation. There is no revolt against 
inexorable fatalities, no doctrinaire 
assertions of faith or unfaith in men 
or gods. On the contrary an attitude 
of sentimental neutrality leaves M. 
France at leisure to bring the conte to 
an unrivalled excellence of literary 
perfection. He reproduces no pattern 
process in form and structure, and his 
method as a master of diction adapts 
itself with fluent transformations to 
his varied themes. He relates his 
stories of the native faith of medieval 
ages in clearly cut, delicately chiselled 
narratives modelled by a talent which 
lends itself without effort to the terse 
utterance which the short story de- 
mands. The effects aimed at are 
diverse as his subjects: the volume 
opening with the reminiscences of 
Pilate closes with anecdotes “de 
Floréal, An II.” In the presentment 
of the familiar from a novel 
standpoint, in the presentment of the 
unfamiliar as a commonplace of daily 
happening, M. France is an accom- 
plished artist. Monk Célestin walking 
the woodlands in the company of his 
converted faun; Gestas the drunken 
penitent battering at the shut door of 
the confessional, infuriated that no 
priest aspires to have the honor of 
hearing his “belle confession;” Frére 
Barnabé, the meek-hearted saltim- 
banque who, full of humble emulation 
for the worthier talents consecrated 
by other monks to divine service, per- 
forms his feats in honor of Madame 
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la Vierge and “la téte en bas, les pieds 
en l’air jonglait avec six beules de 
cuivre et douze couteaux,” in the mon- 
astery chapel, are presented with a 
lucidity of outline, a felicity of touch, 
which, if it leaves them devoid of any 
illusion of reality, endows them with 
the vitality of art. The “Procurateur 
de Judée” stands foremost as an at. 
tempt, in strict accordance with the 
genius of the Short Story, to concen- 
trate in one salient phrase the gist 
of the whole preceding narrative. It 
is a mode of procedure peculiarly in 
keeping with the aims of the conte 
writer. The scene of the story is the 
(Roman watering-place where Aelius 
Lamia, returned in middle age to Italy 
after the long exile of his riotous 
youth, encounters his friend of past 
years, the ex-procurator of Judea. 
The invalids discourse together . con- 
cerning the last period of Pilate’s resi- 
dence in Palestine. To Lamia’s ques- 
tions Pilate replies at length. Lamia 
too has Judean memories of exile, 
memories belonging to the green years 
of youth. One memory has outlived 
all others. It is of a woman of Jeru- 
salem, before whose beauty Cleo- 
patra’s might have paled. To ill- 
famed hovels of fisher folk, to taverns 
crowded with soldiers and publicans, 
he had followed her vagrant steps. 
And then she had vanished from the 
street-ways. Men said she had joined 
herself to a little band of disciples, 
disciples of a young thaumaturge, a 
Galilean wanderer. “‘Il se nommait 
Jésus, il 6tait de Nazareth, et il fut 
mis en croix pour je ne sais quel 
crime. Pontius, te souvient-il de cet 
homme? Pontins Pilatus fronca les 
sourcils et porta la main A son front 
comme quelqu’un qui cherche dans 
Sa mémoire. Puis—Jésus?’ murmura- 
t-il; ‘Jésus, de Nazareth? Je ne me 
rappelle pas.’.” 

The process here is obvious: the 
places, the names, the ideas, referred 
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to in the dialogue are already familiar 
to the reader, hence all explanatory 
details are obyiated, and the author 
draws into his service all the associa- 
tions attached, The keen and subtle 
irony which threads the pages to the 
climax lies throughout, it may be said, 
in what is not written. And in the 
final sentence placed in Pilate’s 
mouth—“Je ne me rappelle pas”—it is 
our consciousness that the name that 
Pilate has forgotten has focussed the 
remembrance of nineteen centuries, 
that gives its point to the story. 

But if amongst moderns M. France 
has achieved singular distinction as 
the intellectualist of the modern conte; 
if Alphonse Daudet colored his brief 
. motes from life with the tenderness of 
his Provencal sympathy; if Pierre 
Loti has lent the accent of poignant 
emotional fatalism to the vraie vérité 
of the tragedies of insignificant 
lives, Guy de Maupassant holds 
rank as the supreme contewr of 
his century in the estimation of his 
countrymen. “Saveur amplitude, puis- 
sance,” were the qualities which 
Flaubert’s pupil sought, and the 
fashion of his finding elicits from M. 
Doumic the pronouncement that com- 
mentary fails where the critic is face 
to face with “la perfection méme.’” 
Some two hundred and more “nou- 


velles” belong to his short period of 


incredibly productive activity. In the 
telling of these stories there is no 
search for dramatic phrase, no sus- 
pension of the crises for dramatic ef- 
fect, no resort to disused, artificial, or 
technical terms for direct descriptive 
expression. His talent for observa- 
tion, his faculty for description and 
narrative, are unrivalled; he pos- 
sessed a faultless sense of proportion 
in fitting his theme to the dimensions 
of its frame, and above all he achieved 
the finished art of simplicity of 


%“Ecrivains d’Aujourd’hui.” Rene 
Doumice. . 


thought; “J’ai pensé simplement.” 
Absolute lucidity of statement, , com- 
bined with a brevity which never sug- 
gests an abbreviation, was the result 
of that prominent characteristic of his 
literary processes. Moreover, it. is 
noticeable that his psychology is the 
psychology of the immediate circum- 
stance and sensation; his characters 
have neither past nor future. Within 
the confines enumerated by M. Lan- 
son, confines admiiting no indication 
—except by rare exception—of any 
spiritual side to life material and 
sensual, it would be difficult to say 
what aspect of ma@urs contemporaines 
he has not treated. His pictures of 
peasant life—emulating the brutality 
of Balzac’s “Paysans’—form a group 
unrivalled in their adaptation of in- 
timate knowledge to its verbal ex- 
pression. He has mirrored his slow- 
witted villagers in the _ egoistic 
animalism of their unawakened sym- 
pathies. The provincial bourgeois, 
equaily sordid if less frankly brutal, 
supplies him with another series of 
models. He has portrayed the libertine 
survival of monarchism; the Paris 
viveur, his emotions blunted, his sensa- 
tions dulled, his passions atrophied; 
depraved little marquises, in exquisite 
toilettes, with a callous sensuality, a 
gross shamelessness their sisters of 
the street would find it hard to emu- 
late. Episode after episode of intrigues, 
base, vicious and squalid, succeed one 
another, the last vestige of all that 
makes the desire of man for his mate 
a healthful and regenerating force in 
Nature’s great economy eliminated. 
His hunting anecdotes are stories of 
Sportsmen possessed by sanguinary 
manias; his contes-d-rire retain the 
grossness of oral folk-tales or medieval 
farce. In “La Peur,” “Lui,” “Qui 
sait?’ notably in his masterpiece of 
terror “Le Horla,” he has chronicled 
the hauntings of his own diseased 
brain as sanity made surrender to the 
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delusions of a madman’s fantasy.™ 

To what extent was the torturing 
mental malady that shadowed all his 
popular triumphs responsible for the 
artist’s conception of life and charac- 
ter? To what extent should the ab- 
sence of certain ssthetic moral quali- 
ties and the lack of experience implied 
by his avowal: “Je n’ai jamais aimé. 
. . » Je ris souvent des idées senti- 
mentales, trés sentimentales et tendres 
que je trouve en cherchant bien,” 
share the onus attaching to the extra- 
ordinarily narrow outlook from which 
he treats with wearying recurrence, the 
reiationship of man and woman as 
one of mutual degradation? It is a 
question for the psychologist to de- 
termine. For the critic of non-latin 
race, to read consecutively a pro- 
longed series of Maupassant nouvelles 
is to alternate between an attitude of 
acute homage to his genius and one of 
equally acute exasperation at the con- 
tinuous and monotonous ascription of 


a erude animalism as the source of 
every action and the mainspring of 


every character depicted. It might 
almost be said that the accuracy of 
truth to life in detail enhances the 
sense of the want of truth to life in 
its entirety, for life as a whole em- 
braces, with a wider tolerance than 
his harsh pessimism dreams of, good 
with evil, compassions with cruelties, 
the loves of spirit with the loves of 
sense. 

What Maupassant could effect on 
the silver reverse of his genius has, 
nevertheless, been understated. Finer 
intuitions not seldom mitigated and 
enlarged his materialistic preconcep- 
tions, more especially as the childish 
desire Gautier initiated, to scandalize 
the bourgeois, gave place to other 
festhetic motives. “Claire de Lune,” 
in its moonlit atmosphere, where the 
old priest signs an armistice with the 


1r“La Vie et I’CGBuvre de Guy de 
Maupassant.” E. Maynial. Paris. 
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humanity of mating love, “Le Par- 
don,” where Berthe lays the heavy 
bouquet. of roses, white roses, on the 
tomb of her husband’s mistress, with 
“une priére inconnue et suppiiante”; 
“T’Hnfant,” where the younger Berthe 
takes in her arms the new-born child 
of the dead woman Jacques had loved 
and abandoned: “La mére est morte, 
dites-vous—nous |’éléverons, ce petit,” 
are records of absolutions none the 
less divine because purely human. 
“Une Veuve,” which curiously enough 
suggests the pen of an Emily Bronté, 
where “la vieille tante,” wearing upon 
her finger the ring of blonde hair, re- 
lates the long-past story of her child- 
cousin’s precocious and fatal passion, 
primitive in its violence, piteous in its 
issue, is a story of pure sentiment. 
In all these, to name no more, sym- 
pathy and emotion vibrate through the 
assumed impassibility of the contewr. 
And he has told finally, in “L’Amour,” 
of that greatest love that no man can 
outdo. It is the dawn scene of a 
hunter’s chase. The first shot has 
broken the truce of night and dark- 
ness on the frozen marsh, the slaughter 
of flying fowl has begun, the dogs 
bring in the bleeding, stricken wild 
duck to the feet of the two sports- 
men. Presently in the cold, clear sun- 
rise light two silver-breasted teal rise 
from the rushes: 

“Je tirai—une d’eux tombe presque 
& mes pieds. Alors, dans l’espace au- 
dessus de moi une voix, une voix 
@oiseau cria. Ce fut une plainte 
courte, répétée, déchirante; et la béte, 
la petite béte 6pargnée, ce mit a 
tourner dans le bleu du ciel au-dessus 
de nous, en regardant sa compagne 
morte que je tenais entre mes mains. 
Karl & genoux, le fusil & )’6paule, l’ceil 
ardent, la guettait, attendant qu'elle 
fat assez proche—Tu a tué la 
femelle,’ dit-il; ‘le male ne s’en ira 
pas.’ Certes il ne s’en allait point. 
Il tournoyait toujours. et pleurait 
tutour de nous. Jamais gémissement 
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de souffrance ne me déchira le cceur 
comme l’appel désolé de ce pauvre 
animal perdu dans l’espace. Parfois il 
s’enfuyait sous la menace du fusil qui 
suivait son vol; il semblait prét a 
continuer sa route, tout seul, A travers 
le ciel . . . Mais il revenait bientdt. 
. - ‘Laisse-la par terre,’ me dit 
Karl, ‘il approchera tout & l’heure.’ II 
approchait, en effet, . . . affolé par 
son amour, amour de béte. Karl tira. 
- - - Je vis une chose noire qui 
tombait . . . et Pierrot me le rap- 
. - - Je les mis, froids déja, 
le mé@me carnier,...et je 
repartis ce jour-lA pour Paris.” 


Such is Maupassant’s rendering of 
L’Amour, nor, one may conjecture, 
was it wholly in irony that he at- 
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tributed love’s supreme sacrifice to the 
love of the mated bird. 

A complete survey of the French 
conte would resolve itself into a mere 
catalogue of authors and titles, and 
in a brief study of some definite types 
many noteworthy names must neces- 
sarily be omitted. Further, in a 
criticism of foreign literature it is well 
that the critic’s endeavor should be 
rather to interpret qualities and 
methods than to class them in orders 
of pre-eminence: for him it is wise to 
lay the finger on the lips, and recall 
the axiom of a greater critic: “C’est 
le temps qui classe les hommes, et il 
les classe selon l’influence qu’ils ont 
sur l’avenir.” 

Una A. Taylor. 
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By “An INDIAN MuUsLIM.”’ 


The Crescent in its glory is all but 
set in Burope and there is wailing in 
the tents of Ottoman and darkness 
over the whole of the Mohammedan 
world. Probably not even in the 
Turkish Empire has the defeat of the 
Turkish forces been so keenly felt as 
by the Mohammedans of India. All 
throughout the war the Indian Musal- 
mans identified themselves so closely 
with Turkey, as far as it was possible, 
that the war was bound to have a 
great effect on them for good or for 
evil. The war is at last over and 
peace has been made, but its conse- 
quences will remain long after the 
war itself is forgotten. How it has 
affected the Mohammedans of India 
and what result it may have on 
their future is what we are concerned 
with. 

The defeat of Turkey in the Balkans 
came as a great surprise to the whole 
world like the defeat of Russia by 
Japan a few years ago. But it was 


more than a surprise to the Moham- 
medan world: it was a crushing blow, 
a staggering revelation. And because 
Turkey was regarded as the sole sur- 
viving power of Islam, its only hope 
of glory, this revelation of its weak- 
hess was accompanied with all the 
bitterness of a present disappointment 
and the uncertainty of a gloomy fu- 
ture. It was such a grievous shock 
that it unnerved the whole Moham- 
medan world. In this respect the war 
has been an unmixed evil to the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. 

In India the public causes, with 
which the Mohammedan community 
concerned itself, suffered considerably 
on account of the war. The war had 
occupied such a predominant place 
in the mind of the Mohammedans that 
it hardly left room for anything else. 
Only one single object seemed to en- 
gross the entire attention of the com- 
munity to the neglect of other public 
duties and temporarily all sense of 
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proportion appeared to be lost. For 
example, one might say that the war 
for the time being practically killed 
the University movement. It was with 
some difficulty that the money con- 
tributed for University purposes was 
saved from being lent or given away 
to Turkey, which would have meant 
the postponement of the University 
idea for many years to come. 

Even in the present state of affairs, 
the leaders of what is known as the 
Aligarh movement are straining every 
nerve to dissuade their community 
from taking what would decidedly be 
a retrograde step. The Aligarh move- 
ment stands for western education as 
the basis of progress in every depart- 
ment of life. The reactionary move- 
ment, always present in the country, 
but now suddenly showing new life 
as a result of the war, stands for edu- 
cation, more or less, on the old lines. 
The promoters of the latter movement 
point to the failure of Turkey as evi- 


dence that, as far as application to 
the case of Eastern nations is con- 
cerned, Western education has been 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. The splendid movement in- 
augurated by Sir Syed Ahmad which 
was just beginning to win general 


recognition of its usefulness is in 
danger of being thrown over, at least 
of being retarded in its career of 
progress. We hope, however, it will 
successfully tide over the new diffi- 
culties. 

A still greeter evil occasioned by 
the war has been, what may e called 
the paralyzing effect, caused by the 
loss of political prestige. For a time 
it seemed as if all motive power had 
disappeared from the community. It 
was the result of the shock—shock of 
defeat, of a great loss, of a painful 
disiNusionment. It is a sort of feeling 
that one’s day is over, one can achieve 
nothing, one is as good as dead to all 
intents and purposes, 
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We consider this war to be the 
greatest blow to our community. It 
is bound to have a very depressing 
effect directly on the Mohammedans 
and indirectly on the whole of Asia. 
It is like the unexpected failure of a 
young man of promise in a public ex- 
amination, blighting the prospects of 
a bright future. The Mohammedan 
community was doing well. It was 
just becoming conscious of its  solid- 
arity and its political importance, 
when the crushing blow fell drying up 
its youthful vigor. We consider this 
nothing less than a dife misfortune, 
and anything having such a baneful 
influence on one-fifth of the total 
population of the country cannot but 
be considered an almost national 
calamity. 

Let us now turn our attention from 
the evil to the good that the war has 
brought out. The evil is temporal, 
the good is spiritual, and in India, the 
land of spirituality, spiritual good 
should far outweigh temporal evils. 

The war awakened Islam to a 
strong sense of religious brotherhood 
and demonstrated to the world the 
reality of the bond of religion. It was 
a thinking spectacle to see the whole 
of the Islamic world moved from one 
end to the other like one body with 
the deepest sympathy and the truest 
emotion, towards their fellow-religion- 
ists in affliction. And what sacrifices 
it called forth, what noble deeds of 
devotion, to the brotherhood ideal! 
School-boys denying themselves the 
necessaries of life, orphan children 
foregoing one of their daily meals, 
women parting with all their jewelry, 
some of the poorest giving away all 
their possessions! Islam has won un- 
dying fame for such deeds and India 
is richer for such noble acts of sacri- 
fice and devotion. 

In view of these facts what a mis- 
take it is to consider that in the de- 
feat of Turkey Islam as a religion has 
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been defeated by Christianity. One 
might with as good a reason assert 
that in the Russo-Japanese War Chris- 
tianity was beaten by Buddhism. In 
. fact it is a mischievous mistake to 
confuse religion with politics, although 
one must admit that the two are inter- 
related in varying degrees of affinity 
in different countries of the world. 
The other good that has resulted 
from the war is the perceptible differ- 
ence in the attitude of Indian Musal- 
mans towards their Hindu fellow- 
countrymen. May be that one reason 
is, that in times past the Musalmans, 
thinking a little too much of them- 
selves because of the political power 
of their fellow-religionist outside 
India, looked down with contempt up- 
on their fellow-countrymen, or at 
least did not consider them worthy of 
their attention. This sort of attitude 
not only increased the gulf between the 
two communities, still more widened 
from the time of the Morley-Minto 
Representative Reforms; but it in- 
clined the Musalmans to care more 
for prestige than for present worth. 
It made the Mohammedan lean on 
others, while the Hindu could look 
only to himself for success. This 
produced an increasing spirit of self- 
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help in the latter which was reflected 
in the commercial, educational, and 
political progress of the Hindu com- 
munity, while it did a great deal of 
harm to the Mohammedan character. 
Happily, all this is changing now. For 
while, on the one hand, Indian Musal- 
mans are being increasingly led to 
look to themselves alone for help and 
guidance in the future, there is dis- 
tinct evidence that the more thought- 
ful amongst them feel the need of 
closer relations with their Hindu fel-, 
low-countrymen than has _ hitherto 
been the case. If this feeling continue 
to grow, as we trust it will, it will 
prove one of the greatest blessings to 
the country, for parties and divisions 
are the curse of India and already the 
Hindu-Mohbammedan problem has 
reached threatening proportions. Just 
a word here as to the attitude to be 
adopted by the Hindus towards this 
new Mohammedan feeling. It is most 
important to recognize that now is the 
psychological moment to work hard to 
bring the two communities closer in 
the bonds of friendship. True sym- 
pathy extended towards Mohamme- 
dans in this time of mental distress 
and nervous strain is sure to meet 
with a warm and hearty response. 
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I. 

Baban Miji, the wizard, had an ex- 
ceptionally appreciative audience, and 
the little dusty market at Manga was 
almost empty, save where the people 
stood crushed in a semicircle round 
him. A few would-be vendors, squat- 
ting resolutely under their bootiis, 
smothered their curiosity, and 
awaited, with what patience they 
could, the resumption of business. The 
men of them were mostly silent, fin- 
little pinches of dust with 


gering 


their finger-ends, but impatience and 
the business man’s scorn for vulgar 
follies were patent in their glances 
and occasional petulant change of po- 
sition. An over-bold vulture hopped 
towards them with fixed wings haif 
spread and protruding neck, intent on 
Tefuse; then stopped as a stone flung 
by one of the surly merchants 
splashed near it in the dust. Another 
followed, and the bird rose heavily, 
but flew no farther than a neighboring 
acacia tree, where it perched and re- 
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sumed its. hour-long survey of the 
market. ‘The vulture is the prince: of 
patience,” said the stone-thrower sen- 
tentiously; “we must learn it from 
him.’; “But mine is at an end!” 
shrilled a wizened hag who had been 
sitting behind a mat littered with lit- 
tle heaps of shining antimony. With 
a quick movement. she swept her 
neglected wares into a basket, made 
a pad of a dirty cloth which hung 
loose over her shoulder, placed it on 
her head with a basket on top, and 
walked evenly away. Her high-toned 
plaints had searcely begun ere they 
were drowned by a long-drawn gasp 
of wonder from the farther corner of 
the market-place. Baban Miji, man 
of mystery, had just drawn a_ thread 
through the neck of a boy from one 
side to the other. Cavilling was use- 
less. Before the eyes of men it had 
been done, and without pain or mark 
on the flesh of any kind. Byes stared 
and mouths opened. Then voluble 
comment began, the gist of it being 
that. undoubtedly spirits were active, 
and it behoved plain folk to pay hom- 
age to those who could command 
their help. Baban Miji paused to 
sweep up the cowry shells that fell in 
a little white shower around him. 
These showers had been frequent of 
late; and his gains were beginning to 
grow with increasing deftness. The 
dreary time of apprenticeship seemed 
now to be bearing fruit, and there was 
scarce a village within a radius of 
twenty miles of Manga in which he 
had not, at this the busiest time of 
the day, drawn young and old men 
and women away from their bargains 
to watch and applaud his perform- 
ances. For the wrath of the un- 
seduced traders he had little concern. 
“There remains,” he cried to his audi- 
ence, “one more thing of wonder. 
Watch keenly, all of you!” From the 
folds of his gown he drew a knife, and 
laid it gently on the ground before 
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him. | It was! such a knife as butchers 
use, and so sharp enough; and yet not 
oversharp, or the neck of the beast to 
be slaughtered could not resist it, as 
all have seen it do, while a man shall 
count fifty. So it is sharp enough to 
cut if one saw industriously, and the 
people knew its kind, and bent at- 
tentively to watch. Baban Miji bowed 
himself over the knife, and began to 
mutter strange words quickly and 
aloud. Thus occupied, he was taken 
unawares by an interruption. The 
onlookers parted suddenly this way 
and that, almost treading on one an- 
other in their haste to avoid the shod 
hoofs of a horse which halted abruptly 
in the midst of them. Baban Miji 
looked up, caught a glimpse of. the 
animal’s groomed and  hog-maned 
body, and ceased his incantation. 


“Hullo! what's this?” called a 
boisterous voice from above, “A 
conjuror, by Jove! We'll have some 
fun here!” 


It was barely a month since Morti- 
mer, subaltern in the Ist Battalion 
Hausa Rifles, had arrived in the coun- 
try, and the pink bloom of health 
which the West African climate turns 
to dull brown and anon to sallow grey 
(when it is time to go home) still col- 
ored his cheeks. Opinions of him 
since he joined the army had been 
consistent and accurate. They 
described him as a keen and efficient 
officer. His friends referred to him 
as a “very good sort.’”’ He was neither 
sensitive nor subtle—one, in fact, of 
a common and very likeable . type. 
After a few weeks at headquarters his 
request for a bush station had been 
granted, and it was with no small re- 
gret that the polo-players there saw 
him ride off one afternoon, with his 
sixty carriers behind him, along the 
road that led to Ilo and the northern 
territories. 

There was much to commend these 
remote sandy provinces on the south- 
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ern edge of the Sudan. Life in them, 
if less comfortable, was more roman- 
tic. Many of the smaller stations 
were still “off the wire,” and the men 
who lived in them enjoyed personal 
responsibilities and powers in a large 
measure denied to their fellow-work- 
ers in the more centralized parts of 
the country. Best of all was the 
knowledge that an expedition, long 
over-due, was pending against a re- 
ealcitrant pagan tribe in the neighbor- 
hood of Ilo. It could hardly, he 
hoped, be deferred beyond the expiry 
of his present tour of duty, and from 
Fitzgerald, his senior, he would 
quickly learn all there was to learn 
of the conduct of a “palaver”’ in the 
bush, 

His “boys” and porters had already 
streamed through Manga on their 
way to the night’s camping-place; but 
he himself, well mounted as he was, 
could always overtake them if neces- 
sary, and meanwhile everything 
around him was strange and interest- 
ing, calling for thorough and candid 
investigation. “The natives,” as he 
frequently expressed it in conversa- 


tion, “were such weird devils, you 
know!” 
“Go on!” he cried jovially, in no 


way abashed at the thronging faces 
turned up to gaze at him in mingled 
awe and curiosity. Stentorian en- 
couragement, with some picturesque 
gesture added, at length produced the 
desired effect, and the murmured abra- 
cadabra began again, though the eyes 
of the crowd still hovered uncertainly 
between the forceful white man on the 
sleek bay horse and Baban Miji squat- 
ting ill at ease before him. The after- 
noon sun had long passed the zenith, 
and now threw a glamor of rich light 
on the blue and white clothed group 
of men and women. It was the pleas- 
antest hour of a tropical African day. 
Every crevice in the mud wails of 
the encircling huts, every fibre of 
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the dun fences of woven grass, stood 
out sharply in the mellow air, and the 
blue of the sky grew slowly less in- 
tense, forewarning the evening. 

When the charm was full Baban 
Miji paused, threw back his _ sleeve, 
and bared a thin brown arm. With 
some premeditation he chose a spot 
a few inches above the wrist, and 
began to saw the skin patiently and 
in silence. You could hear the soft 
sound of the edge moving to and fro, 
so silent were the people, and the 
space of a tense minute passed. Then 
suddenly, as the blade seemed to 
press more firmly downwards, red 
blood began to trickle, and stood in 
large separate drops on the sandy 
fioor. Mortimer had thrown the 
reins to a bystander, momentarily im- 
pressed, despite himself, by the reality 
of the thing. 

“Artful rogue!” he said, stepping 
forward with a smile. 

The man leant away from him, and 
held aloft the “wounded” arm. 

“Let all behold!” he quavered. 
“There is no mark of any kind upon 
it!” 

“No, no!” said Mortimer. “The 
other hand!” And in a trice he had 
seized the small clenched fist just as 
it was about to vanish in the ample 
folds of the man’s gown. He met re- 
sistance and an angry staccato “a— 
a—a—” from Baban Miji, but strength 
prevailed. 

“You’re a very wily fellow,”— 
Mortimer was still smiling,—“but 
we're not all such fatheads.” 

He waved his prize aloft in glee, 
something wrinkled and soft, a skin 
bladder no bigger than a walnut, from 
which a few last drops of red liquid 
splashed and fell downwards among 
the crowd. The success of his coup 
urged him to further discoveries. 

“You’re a rogue,” he repeated with 
boisterous emphasis. “Let’s have a 


look at that bag of yours.” 














Baban Miji rose hurriedly and mede 
to huddle that dingy repository out of 
sight. But there was no denying 
Mortimer, now on the crest of pub- 
licity. The black bag of mysteries, 
Baban Miji’s sancta sanctorum, was 
wrested from his embrace and turned 
inside out. 

“Pah! It stinks!” said Mortimer, 
holding it inverted at arm’s-length. 
He shook out the contents in a sorry 
stream on to the ground and flicked 
them disrespectfully with the end of 
his riding-switch. First came tumbling 
out the wax bust of a miniature doll, 
then a bunch of cock’s feathers, some 
strings of cowries, a black skin 
pouch, similar to the one he had cap- 
tured—“A toad’s gizzard, by God!” 
said some one from the now fright- 
ened and dwindling crowd,—and 
lastly a quantity of coiled and sodden 
cloth, which brought with it a little 
avalanche of ground-nut shells, palm- 
kernels, and dust. The bag was 
empty. Mortimer threw it down, and 
stooped to examine the little white 
half-body which lay on its back with 
the round glass eyes fixed stupidly 
skywards. 

When he looked up again it was to 
find himself alone. Only a few traders 
were visible at the farther end of the 
market-place. But behind the fences, 
and in shaded corners of compounds, 
and along the narrow twisting paths 
that led in all directions, men and 
women whispered and pointed. To 
the power of magic the white men 
were certainly in great measure im- 
mune. But for this one, how should 
it befall? Could such wantonness es- 
cape visitation altogether? Another 
day would tell, they said at last, and 
with low greetings dispersed to their 
several homes. 

Mortimer remounted, 
northwards through the village. 


and rode 
The 


high scrub hid him quickly from view, 
and the sound of his horse’s hoofs 
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grew fainter and fainter till it was 
lost in the distance. His going was 
not unwatched. From a thicket with- 
out the town a man stared at him as 
he cantered by with a hand raised to 
steady his big brown topi. It was 
Baban Miji, the exposed charlatan. 
He found himself staring dully, long 
after the moving figure had passed 
from view. And so for long he 
stayed, crouching. At last he rose 
with a shiver. How quickly the night 
had fallen! And what a dreadful 
thing was shame—shame which trav- 
elied so far! He tried to picture its 
geographical limits. The Niger was 
to the south, a three weeks’ journey. 
Beyond the great river, perhaps, his 
public abasement would be unheard 
of. But he must make assurance 
doubly and trebly sure, for—and the 
thought took half-audible expression— 
great, beyond doubt, had been his 
reputation. Momentarily his mind re- 
viewed the range of his professional 
tours, dwelling fondly on village after 
village where success had come _ to 
him. “Great, beyond doubt,” this 
time he said the words aloud,— 
“great has been my reputation!” 
Then this last flicker of pride died out 
and left him comfortless. He began 
to walk forward swiftly and mechani- 
eally, and whenever recollection 
threatened to return, drove it back 
with an effort of will. 

For a month or two the exposure of 
Baban Miji was the subject for vil- 
lage songs, half-comic, half-tragic, in 
which, according to custom, the win- 
ning side—that is to say, Mortimer’s 
—was extolled in terms of outrageous 
eulogy. Not that pity was unfelt for 
the vanished entertainer, but simply 
because in Africa street-singing and 
sycophancy are synonomous terms, 
and the European’ generally—and 
this one in particular—was unde 
niably “top dog.” At last there was 
hardly a child in Manga who could 
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not repeat the rude verses to which 
the endless thumping of the drums 
lent an added, albeit unconscious, 
mockery. ‘Then a public epileptic fit 
on the part of an unpopular village 
elder changed the tune, or rather the 
theme, for tunes on a drum can vary 
little, and the memory of Baban Miji 
became part of the unrecorded and 
little remembered past. But the 
traders in antimony and salt and 
onions throve without intermission, 
since a performance was rare indeed 
that had power to draw men from the 
selling booths as Baban Miji’s had 
done. 
II. 

Headquarters was notoriously one 
of the hottest stations in the country. 
Walford, the adjutant, sweltering in 
the orderly-room after a hard morn- 
ing’s work, wondered for the hun- 
dredth time whether the desire—for 
reasons of defence—to be partially 
surrounded by water justified the set- 
ting of the capital in a basin where 
mosquitoes swarmed and the percent- 
age of malarial patients exceeded that 
of any other place between the Niger 
and Lake Chad. 

“Anything else, Sergeant-Major?” he 
asked, raising his arms from the 
soaked blotting-pad in front of him. 

“Only two recruits to attest, sir.” 

“Bring them in.” 

Two natives shambled into the 
office. Tattered strips of dirty cloth 
covered inadequately their thin bodies, 
and not at all their limbs. Walford 
eyed them over, glancing at the slip 
of paper which recorded the result of 
the doctor’s preliminary examination. 
He spoke to one of them in the ver- 
nacular. 

“You have crawcraw,” he said. 

“Ah so,” said the man meekly, “the 
sores will heal.” He touched them re- 
flectively with his finger. ‘Moreover, 
I shall take medicine.” 

“Well, we can’t have you like that,” 
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said Walford decisively. “Go and 
take your medicine, and then come 
back, and perhaps you may become a 
soldier.” 

The applicant retired unaffronted. 
The white man’s remarks had not been 
nearly so personal as the crude criti- 
cisms of his friends. The second man 
passed muster. 

“What is your name?” Walford 
asked, tearing off a printed form. 

“My name is—Musa.” 

Walford began to write. 

“From what town?” 

“From the town of Kano.” 

“Musa Kano,” repeated Walford; 
“2163 Private Musa Kano.” 

“Occupation. What kind of work 
have you done?” 

“Just work,” replied the new re- 
eruit. 

“Juggins!”’ said Walford, relapsing 
into homely English, “what kind of 
work?” 

The other considered. “The work 
of tilling,” he said at length. 

“Laborer,” wrote Walford in the 
allotted space. “Age?” 

“It is twenty-eight years since I 
was born.” 


“Twenty-eight? Why, you are only 
a boy!” 
“Twenty-eight,” the man repeated. 


“Twenty-eight, by Allah.” 

“I say you are only a boy. You’re 
about twenty.” 

Walford forgot that the native’s 
year is a sowing and a harvest, .a lit- 
tie over nine months. 

Private Musa smiled assent. “Very 
well,” he said, “it is twenty. What- 
ever you say is true. It is twenty 
and no more.” 

The next query concerned his race, 
and here was no difficulty. The Eng- 
lishman’s preference for the Hausa 
stock was common knowledge; besides 
which, had not his grandmother’s sis- 
ter borne a child to a pedlar of that 
nation? Walford wrote “Hausa” as 














dictated, and folded up the paper 
form, f 

“Take him to barracks, Sergeant- 
Major,” he said, rising and putting on 
his coat, “and give him his kit. He 
had better go to ‘C’ Company. They’re 
below. strength, and will want all they 
can get if this expedition they talk of 
comes off. So you’ve got three months 
before he leaves in which to make a 
soldier of him.” 

Thus did Baban Miji—fror he it was 
—solve the problem of livelihood 
and enter into a new and strenuous 
world, with no severer initiation than 
a catechism of five direct questions 
answered by him with five equally. 
direct,. albeit blameless, lies; and 
though he was made to do all sorts of 
extraordinary things, such as jumping 
repeatedly over a block of wood, and 
lying on his back with his feet in 
the air, and though it was very diffi- 
cult always to be as punctual as the 
bugler (who was at once a marvel and 
a nuisance), and the rifle seemed at 
first a terribly complicated piece of 
machinery, with a malicious habit of 
kicking you in the shoulder if you did 
not in firing grasp it very firmly,— 
still it was such an engrossing and 
prosperous time after weeks of road- 
tramping on a diet of dry yams 
wheedJed from the charitable, that 
the day was never regretted on which 
the plunge had been taken, and he 
had walked into the dwellings of the 
white-skinned, all powerful over-lord 
who ruled the land. There was 
money; there was clothing—and un- 
commonly gay clothing, too, all with- 
out holes. , There was a warm hut to 
sleep in, with, at night, a fire inside, 
and there only remained one thing, to 
wit a wife, to complete his happiness. 
For this a final choice was necessary 
between two attractive alternatives. 
On the one hand, Ayesha was un- 
deniably good-looking and young: on 
the other hand there was Fatima, who 
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was middle-aged and fat. But Fatima 
could. cook. Ah! how she could cook! 
No One more generous in grease and 
gravy.than she. In a month his mind 
was made up, Fatima it should be, 
and Ayesha would only get a beating 
if she quarrelled with an irrevocable 
decision. 

In this way the three months passed 
quickly and happily enough. Not only 
did the sergeant-major commend him 
for smartness at drill, but Walford 
himself on two occasions addressed to 
him gracious words of encouragement 
before the whole squad of recruits on 
the barrack square, so that Baban 
Miji felt a tingling of pride thrill. all 
down his back, and through his putties 
down to his bare and henna-stained 
feet. Among his fellow-soldiers, too, 
he soon gained popularity. The gifts 
which had proved so lucrative in days 
gone by could not remain entirely hid- 
den,,and it needed only an earnest so- 
licitation to obtain from him.a brief 
display, effected by the aid of nothing 
more complicated than a piece of 
cloth and some cowry shells, of those 
powers of legerdemain with which 
natural aptitude and diligent practice 
had combined to endow him... For 
these performances his hut would be 
open to all comers; but they were 
never given without a subsequent 
vague feeling of regret which,.for his 
own peace of mind, he had no wish to 
encourage. The squad of. recruits 
with whom he had drilled, some fifty. 
strong, was at length officially pro- 
nounced as fit for “full duty,” and its 
members were duly allocated to the 
various out-stations that required 
them. Baban Miji found himself one 
day, with some score of others of his 
own standing, on the northward road, 
a lanky corporal in charge to lead the 
way, and Fatima pattering tirelessly 
in the rear with a pagoda-like pile of 
dishes and calabashes delicately bal- 
anced on her head. 
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III. 

Mortimer’s days during the six 
months since he had reported himself 
at his new station had been very far 
from idle. There had been much to 
learn in the subtle differences of treat- 
ment suitable to the native soldier as 
compared to those with which he had 
been familiar in his own regiment in 
England. Fitzgerald, his company Com- 
mander, had spared no pains in help- 
ing him, and under his guidance he 
had soon acquired a proficiency in the 
language sufficient for all the practical 
purposes of every-day life. The In- 
spector-General had visited Ilo on his 
tour of inspection not long after Morti- 
mer’s arrival, and had expressed him- 
self as well pleased with all that he 
had seen. Thereafter the standing 
possibility of active service at a few 
hours’ notice had provided a stimulus 
to unceasing zeal which would have 
more than counteracted any tendency 
to take things easy, had such existed. 
Scarcely a menth passed in which 
Henson, the Commissioner, did not 
receive abundant evidence that things 
were not right in the pagan territory 
which formed the western fringe of 
his district; and the report on this, 
the one part of the province euphe- 
mistically described as “not under full 
administrative control,’ formed the 
only unsatisfactory feature of his 
periodical letters to the Governor. A 
succession of envoys, charged with 
messages of ever-increasing urgency. 
had been peremptorily denied an ap- 
proach by these untamed tribes, and 
more than one had borne on his re- 
turn bloody and tangible witness of 
their ferocity. Not a bundle of grain 
nor a skin of oil, the form of tribute 
in kind known to be the most appro- 
priate from men rich in both com- 
modities, could be extracted from 
them, and all attempts at a friendly 
settlement were frustrated by their 
obstinate refusal to emerge from the 
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hilly strongholds in which they placed 
their trust. Tales of rapine and of 
sudden raids on the cattle and crops 
of their peaceful neighbors in the 
plain completed the ominous account 
of their deeds awaiting settlement, 
but the overlord’s patience was still 
unexhausted. An embassy headed by 
a native official high in the Commis- 
sioner’s political entourage was 
despatched with instructions to ex- 
haust the powers of cajolery in a final 
attempt to bring them to reason. A 
week later a single mutilated survivor 
of the deputation crawled to the Com- 
missioner’s door. His report was 
grimly brief. His companions had 
been surrounded, and those who 


had not been killed in flight 
by poisoned arrows had _ been 
seized and dragged off to inevi- 


table torture and death. The cup was 
now Officially judged to be full, and 
when the little party of twenty men 
from headquarters, filing across the 
stream that divided the native town 
of Ilo from the European establish- 
ment, had mounted the higher ground 
beyond, they found in progress all 
the evident signs that betoken the im- 
mediate conduct of an expedition. 
Mortimer had already left with twenty 
men, charged with the duties of col- 
lecting food at the wayside village of 
Marin Fassa. This place, distant 
sixty miles from Ilo, had been chosen 
as the base of operations, its position 
—tlose to, but on the near side of, the 
pagan territory marked for invasion— 
making it obviously suitable for that 
purpose. Henson and Fitzgerald 
were to follow with the rest of the 
soldiers as soon as the necessary num- 
ber of carriers had been collected. To 
Fitzgerald the arrival of a corporal 
and nineteen additional men, though 
not unexpected, was a welcome and 
timely reinforcement to his fighting 
force; for when every allowance had 
been made for superiority in weapons 














and discipline, a bare hundred rifles 
was by no means an overwhelming 
‘force with which to overawe a district 
of anything from ten to fifteen square 
miles, thickly inhabited—if their 
daring and pugnacity could be ac- 
curately gauged from the exploits at- 
tributed to them—by a people of un- 
usually formidable qualities. The ab- 
sence of a doctor was scarcely felt, 
for Henson himself possessed a prac- 
tical skill in this direction, founded at 
an early period of his career by a 
three years’ course in a London hos- 
pital, and maintained fresh and prac- 
tical by the constant calls for “first 
aid” made on him by native patients 
hopeless of efficient treatment from 
healers of their own race. 

The military lines, consisting of 
rows of round mud-walled huts 
thatched with coarse dry grass, 
presented a vivid scene of bustle and 
commotion. There was the Maxim 
gun to be tested and the belts filled 
with cartridges, ammunition to be 
distributed and packed away in the 
leather pouches which each man 
carried on him, rifles and equipment 
to be cleaned, carriers to be enrolled 
and apportioned to their loads, and a 
dozen other things to be seen to. 
Baban Miji, now readily replying to 
his adopte@ name,—he had been 
forced to plead deafness on some 
earlier occasions to explain an other- 
wise unaccountable lack of response 
to its utterance,—soon found himself 
involved in the general activity. The 
primitive man in him, upspringing 
through all the superimposed strata of 
habit, responded eagerly to this pros- 
pect of a fight in which, as it seemed 
to him, the possibility of a defeat 
searcely existed. He saw before him 
a swift descent on the homes of the 

terrified pagan, the traditional enemy 
of even the most nominal and leth- 
argic Mohammedan; a headlong and 
overwhelming victory by means of 
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the far-shooting weapons, whose 
powers, almost devilish in their work- 
ing and effect, he could trust and ad- 
mire while but half understanding; 
and finally a glut of looting and 
good cheer, the recital of all which 
would establish him for ever, beyond 
fear of relapse, in the good graces of 
the gentle Fatima, agape with awe 
and admiration. He saw even further 
than this. The hand of Fatima might 
lose its skill. Her cooking might de- 
teriorate. Then, if it came (by the 
will of God) to the choice of a suc- 
cessor, there was not a maiden in Ilo 
who would not be proud to receive 
the advances of a warrior steeped in 
so irresistible a glamor. In the light 
of this dazzling vision his former life 
and profession seemed to him for the 
first time pale and commonplace. 
Even the memory of his public 
abasement in Manga at the hands of 
the unknown Englishman faded com- 
pletely from his outer consciousness, 
and when the two long lines of armed 
men stood motionless at dawn next 
morning to undergo the last critical 
review by their commander before 
setting forth, Baban Miji, living only 
in the stirring present, gripped his 
rifle ecstatically as Fitzgerald passed 
him, and a thrill of pride and self- 
confidence and glorious anticipation 
swept through his blood. 

The long winding string of soldiers 
and carriers arrived at Marin Fassa 
without incident. Mortimer’s vigorous 
personality had in the interim found 
work eminently appropriate to it, the 
results of which were manifest in the 
piled baskets of yams and guinea- 
eorn flour which they found await- 
ing them. Here a few lame ducks 
were left behind with a dozen soldiers 
as escort, and the column, revictualled 
and refreshed, at once pushed on into 
the pagan domain. Baban Miji 
marched in the foremost section, in 
front of which Fitzgerald rode side by 
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side with the Commissioner. Behind 
them came the Maxim gun, carried 
dismembered by three of the strongest 
carriers, the remainder of whom fol- 
lowed immediately in rear. Last 
in order came the remaining three 
sections of soldiers, seventy odd men, 
with Mortimer at the tail riding easily, 
but alert, with a fly-switch of horse- 
heir jauntily balanced on his hip. In 
this order, and directed by the sole in- 
habitant of Marin Fassa who could be 
persuaded to confess even a hazy 
topographical knowledge of the coun- 
try they were in, the expedition 
threaded its way onwards. They were 
now in the midst of a wide treeless 
plain. On the far western horizon 
loomed a great dim semicircle of hills, 
which their guide informed them 
marked the centre and capital of the 
pagan confederation. 

“As for me,” he said, halting and 
looking upwards to reply to the Com- 
missioner’s inquiries, “I have never 
reached the hills. It was the selling 
of salt that brought me here; the 
pagans lacked salt for many months, 
and I, who am exceedingly brave, 
earried salt to them here in the 
plain”’—he pointed to a spot a short 
distance ahead—“and received a skin- 
ful of oil in return. The price was 
small, but how should I dispute it, I 
alone and they so many, naked, and 
with spears and arrows every man? 
With speed I returned home. 'The skin 
is even now in my house, so that none 
may gainsay my daring.” 

“And eye for the main chance!” 
added Henson with a smile. “You de- 
served a better bargain. Well, Fitz 
gerald, I think the fellow’s about 
right. You can see that dull gleam 
over the hills in front? It’s not rock, 
I faney, but the sun’s reflection on old 
thatch. If so, it’s an uncommonly big 
town, or collection of villages, and we 
ought to be up against them within 
the next hour or so.” 


The leading section was now thrown 
forward. in. skirmishing order, and 
Baban Miji, with rifle at the trail; 
pressed eagerly on, glancing every 
now and then towards Fitzgerald in 
anticipation of any fresh signal or 
word of command. The ring of hills 
grew nearer and larger, until every 
detail of stone and fissure was clearly 
visible to the eye. Flung without ap- 
parent plan over all the face of the 
rocky slopes was a vast multitude of 
bee-hive huts packed together in 
clumps of varying sizes, through 
which the path, growing ever more 
precipitous, wound circuitously before 
them till it disappeared over the hori- 
zon. The skirmishers fell once more 
into single file, reducing the distance 
between themselves and the rest of 
the column to about 100 yards. 
Through all the rocky heights not a 
sound was to be heard but their own 
regular footfalls, and the rhythmic 
beat of a hundred bayonet-scabbards 
rapping softly against a hundred 
thighs. The three Englishmen could 
have felt assured that this unexpected 
air of desertion betokened desertion 
itself but for one tell-tale sight. 
Through the thatched roofs of one or 
two huts a thin smoke coiled strug: 
glingly into the air, the smoke of 
fires but recently extinguished, and 
even now not entirely out. When the 
high ground was reached which had 
formed their horizon while yet in the 
lower plain, the path was seen to 
slope gently downwards through a 
defile bordered on either side by a 
steep ascent of bare rock. Two 
parties of soldiers, led respectively by 
Fitzgerald and the native company 
sergeant-major, were deflected to 
either flank for the purpose of recon- 
noitring the high ground, while the 
remainder, under Mortimer, after 
waiting a few moments for the flank- 
ing parties to gain the heights, pro- 
ceeded cautiously on their way 
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through the gorge. In this manner 
another five hundreds yards were 
passed, and still the lifeless rocks 
gave no sign of hidden enemies. 
(Mortimer halted and glanced swiftly 
around. The interval since the last 
signal had been given from above that 
all was clear seemed to be growing 
dangerously long. At the same in- 
stant came the sound of a sharp tap 
on the stones a few paces in front of 
him. His eyes had scarcely turned in 
that direction when there followed 
another similar sound close beside 
him. Simultaneously he saw what 
looked like a slim, bare, yellow reed 
fall point foremost on a rock and re- 
bound to the ground. “Form square!” 
he shouted, and the long twisting line 
behind him broke into a mass of run- 
ning figures. The confusion was only 
apparent. In a _ wonderfully short 
space of time the rapidly moving 
crowd had sorted itself and assumed 
comparative quiescence, presenting to 
an onlooker the spectacle of a close- 
huddled crowd of men crouching be- 
side their boxes and bundles, and en- 
tirely surrounded by an _ irregular 
circle of khaki-clad soldiers, who 
knelt firing and loading with mechani- 
eal swiftness, while among and 
around them arrows fell like rain. In 
front and on both sides innumerable 
black heads peered momentarily over 
the rocks, and as suddenly vanished 
again. Baban Miji continued firing 
till the hot barrel blistered his left 
hand, and his right grew numb and 
stiff as in feverish alternation it flung 
the sliding bolt of his rifle backwards 
and forwards, and pulled the trigger. 
Then, redoubling the echoes so_ that 
they roared without ceasing over the 
hills, bursts of fire were heard from 
the heights on either hand. The flank- 
ing parties, delayed by an unexpectedly 
precipitous ascent, had at last closed 
in on the pagans. Mortimer caught 
the added sound, and again his voice 
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rose above the din. “Prepare to 
charge!” he shouted, and hurried 


round the square repeating the com- 
mand. As he ypassed, Baban Miji, 
drawing his bayonet, looked closely 
at him, and with the look came recog- 
nition. He knew now why, even in 
the commotion of the flight, the strong 
clear voice had strangely stirred the 
deeps of memory. “Charge!” yelled 
Mortimer. Baban Miji sprang in- 
stinctively to his feet and began to 
run. The shower of arrows was 
visibly thinning. Mortimer was now 
close beside him, leaping from rock 
to rock. Baban Miji, profiting by 
bare feet and native agility, had just 
passed him when an arrow, soaring 
high up in the air, began descending 
in a direct line for Mortimer. “Ga 
kibia—an arrow!” he cried, and ran 
obliquely across. Mortimer crashed 
into him. “What the devil—” he be- 
gan, and then stopped, as he saw the 
soldier begin to tug at the arrow shaft 
which hung from his forearm. “This 
way!” said Mortimer breathlessly, 
and led him forward. “We shall find 
our doctor on ahead, and you must 
lie down and take the medicine he 
gives you.” Thus the two proceeded 
until a sudden faintness came over 
Baban Miji, and he sank gently in a 
heap to the ground. By him raced a 
crowd of charging men, shouting tri- 
umphantly. 


Henson raised the flap, and emerged 
from the green canvas tent that 
served as field-hospital. 

“Where's Fitzgerald?” he asked. 

“Going round the picquet line,” re- 
plied Mortimer, who lay bareheaded, 
his shoulders against a rock. “He 
doesn’t expect any trouble to-night. 
We've given them far to big a ham- 
mering for that, but one can’t be too 
careful ufter today’s experiences. 
How are your casualties?” 

“Oh, there's only one I have any 
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fear about, and that’s the man you 
brought to me. The others—there are 
only four of them—will be fit for duty 
again in a week or two, though Ser- 
geant Adamu will carry a nasty scar, 
I'm afraid.” 

“I’m going to help you to-night,” 
said Mortimer. “That fellow Musa is 
one of our newly joined, and I’ve an 
idea that when he crossed me in that 
charge it wasn’t aitogether accidental. 
Anyhow, but for him running in 
front I should certainly be in your 
care at this moment, if not beyond it.” 

Henson sat down, and began to roll 
up a coil of linen. 

“¥ daresay you’re right,” he said; 
“but you can help best by getting a 
good night’s sleep. I can manage 
well enough, and you’ve done the work 
of three men to-day.” 

“Well, anyhow,” the other went on, 
“if the fellow is going to peg out I 
shal! expect you to wake me. Now, 
you quite understand that?” 

“All right,” said Henson, a little 
surprised at this unusual manifesta- 
tion of sympathy. “To tell you the 
truth,” he added gravely, “I shouldn’t 
be surprised if he did peg out. The 
poison must have been fresh, and an 
artery was pierced. Ah! here comes 
Fitzgerald.” 

In the fast deepening twilight the 
three men divided a rude meal of 
biscuits and tinned beef. 

“We have fairly given them the 
knock.” said Fitzgerald, lighting a 
pipe. “A hundred and fifty counted 
dead, and lots more carried away.” 

“Yes,” said Henson; “the buck of 
the thing,is broken. 'They’ve begun 
coming in already asking for peace. 
It seems they had masse‘ here in full 
strength, hoping to surprise us, and 
halt their leading men are among the 
killed. It will be my turn with them 
now, I expect, and you fellows’ will 
have to sheathe your swords.” 

“Well, don’t let them off too lightly,” 


said Mortimer. “One of them nearly 
finished my meteoric career.” 

Fitzgerald and Mortimer prepared 
for sleep, while Henson returned to 
the stricken man in the tent. Baban 
Miji lay in a corner on the ground 
covered with blankets. A hand lan- 
tern hung above him, throwing its dim 
rays on the wounded arm that lay 
bandaged across his chest. At inter- 
vals he murmured unintelligible 
words. Henson sat on a _ »box 
beside him and waited. At last 
the muttering stopped and Baban Miji 
opened his eyes. They looked clear 
and intelligent. 

“I want to speak to Dan Giwa,” he 
said, giving the name by which Morti- 
mer was known to the soldiery. “With 
Dan Giwa alone.” 

Henson roused Mortimer. 

“I don’t think he’ll last long,” he 
whispered, “though at present he 
seems collected enough. He says he 
wants to see you. Call me if he gets 
worse.” ; 

Mortimer entered the tent, and 
stood facing the figure under the 
biankets. The indistinct muttering 
had begun again. 

“No mark at all! Let all behold, 
there is no mark of any kind!” 

Mortimer caught the words, rapidly 
uttered, and started. The bandaged 
arm was raised a moment in the air 
and then sank downwards. Presently 
the eyes opened again and gazed long 
at Mortimer. ‘ 

“Thou it is,” the voice whispered 
from the darkness, “thou—thou—at 
Manga——” 

The words died away into silence. 
The unwounded hand was lifted, and 
all the fingers straightened themselves 
with their tips towards Mortimer, 
who had knelt down in the attitude of 
one who receives a bitter reproach. A 
moment later he had hurried from the 
tent. 

“You had better go to him now,” 
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he said to Henson, clearing his breathing alone broke the intense 
throat. quiet. Nothing stirred under the 


Henson passed quickly behind the 
canvas, stood still, and listened. For 


some minutes his own suppressed 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


lamp. 
Then some invisible insect banged 
noisily against the glass chimney. 
R. 8S. Fletcher. 
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So glorious is the flight of the sea- 
gull that it tempts us to fling aside 
the dryasdust theories of mechanism 
of flexed wings, coefficient of air resist- 
ance, and all the abracadabra of the 
mathematical biologist, and just to 
give thanks for a sight so inspiring 
as that of gulls ringing high in the eye 
of the wind over hissing combers that 
break on sloping beaches or around 
jagged rocks. These birds are one 
with the sea, knowing no fear of that 
protean monster which, since earth’s 
beginning, has always, with its un- 
fathomable mystery, its insatiable cru- 
elty, its tremendous strength, been a 
source of terror to the land animals 
that dwell in sight of it. Yet the gulls 
sit on the curling rollers as much at 
their ease as Swimmers in a pond, and 
give an impression of unconscious cour- 
age very remarkable in creatures that 
seem so frail. Hunger may drive 
them inland, or instincts equally irre- 
sistible at the breeding season, but 
never the worst gale that lashes the 
sea to fury, for they dread it in its 
hour of rage as little as on still sum- 
mer nights when, in their hundreds, 
they fly off the iand to roost on the 
water outside the headlands. 

It is curious that. there should be no 
mention of them in the sacred writ- 
ings. We read of quails coming in from 
the sea, likewise of ‘‘four great beasts,” 
but of seafowl never a word, though 
One sees them in abundance on the 
coast near Jaffa, and the Hebrew writ- 
ers might have been expected to weave 
them into the rich fabric of tneir 





poetic imagery as they did the pelican, 
the eagle and other birds less familiar. 
Although seagulls have of late years 
been increasingly in evidence beside 
the bridges of London, they are still, 
to the majority of folk living far in- 
land, symbolical of the August holiday 
at the coast, and their splendid flight 
and raucous cries are among the most 
enduring memories of that yearly es- 
cape from the smoke of cities. 

The voice of gulls can with difficulty 
be regarded as musical, yet those of 
us who live the clock round by the 
sea find their plaintive mewing as 
nicely tuned to that wild environment 
as the amorous gurgling of nightin- 
gales to moonlit woods in May. Their 
voice May have no great range, but at 
any rate it is not lacking in variety, 
suggesting to the playful iniagination 
laughter, tears, and other human moods 
to which they are in all probability 
strangers. The curious similarity be- 
tween the note of the seagull and the 
whining of a cat bereft of her kittens 
is very striking, and was on one occa- 
sion the cause of my being taken In 
by one of these birds in a deep and 
beautiful backwater of the Sea of 
Marmora, beside which I spent one 
pleasant summer. In this particular 
gulf, at the head of which stands the 
ancient town of Ismidt, gulls, though 
plentiful in the open sea, are rarely in 
evidence, being replaced by herons and 
pelicans. I had not therefore set eyes 
on a seagull for many weeks, when 
early one morning I heard from the far- 
ther side of a wooded headland, a new 
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note suggestive of a wild cat or possi- 
ply a lynx. My Greek servant tried 
in his patois to explain the unseen 
owner of the mysterious voice, but it 
was only when a small guli suddenly 
came paddling round the corner that 
I realized my mistake. 

In addition to being at home on the 
seashore, and particularly in estuaries 
and where the coast is rocky, gulls 
are a familiar sight in the wake of 
steamers at the beginning and ending 
of the voyage, as well as following 
the plough and nesting in the vicinity 
of inland meres and marshes. The 
black-headed kind is peculiarly given 
to bringing up its family far from the 
sea, just as the salmon ascends our 
rivers for the same purpose. It is not 
perhaps a very loving parent, seeing 
that the mortality among young gulls, 
many of which show signs of rough 
treatment by their elders, is unusually 
great. On most lakes rich in fish these 
birds have long established themselves, 
and they were, I remember, as famil- 
iar at Geneva and Neuchitel as along 
the shores of Lake Tahoe in the Cal- 
ifornia Sierras, itself two hundred 
miles from the Pacific and more than 
a mile above sea-level. Gulls also fol- 
low the plough in hordes, not always to 
the complete satisfaction of the 
farmer, who is, not unreasonably, 
sceptical when told that they seek 
wireworms only and have no taste for 
grain. Unfortunately the ordinary 
scarecrow has no terror for them, and 
I recollect, in the neighborhood of 
Maryport, seeing an immense number 
of gulls turning up the soil in close 
proximity to several crows that, 
dangling from gibbets, effectually. kept 
all black maurauders away. 

Young gulls are, to the careless eye, 
apt to look larger than their parents, 
an illusion possibly due to the optical 
effect of their dappled plumage, and 
few people unfamiliar with these birds 
in their succeeding moults readily be- 


lieve that the dark birds are younger 
than the white. Down in little Cor- 
nish harbors I have sometimes 
watched these young birds turned to 
good account by their lazy elders, who 
call them to the feast whenever the 
ebbing tide uncovers a heap of deaa 
pilchards lying in three or fwur feet 
of water, and then pounce on them the 
moment they come to the surface with 
their booty. The fact is that gulls are 
not expert divers. The cormorant and 
puffin and guillemot can vanish at the 
flash of a gun, reappearing far from 
where they were last seen, and can 
pursue and catch some -of the 
swiftest fishes under water. Some 
gulls however are able to plunge far- 
ther below the surface than others, 
and the little kittiwake is perhaps the 
most expert diver of them all, though 
in no sense at home under water like 
the shag. I have often, when at an- 
chor ten or fifteen miles from the land, 
and attended by the usual convoy of 
seabirds that invariably gather round 
fishing-boats, amused myself by throw- 
ing scraps of fish to them and watch- 
ing the gulls do their best to plunge 
below the surface when some coveted 
morsel was going down into the 
depths, and now and again a little 
Roman-nose puffin would dive head- 
long and snatch the prize from under 
the gulls’ eyes. Most of the birds were 
fearless enough; only an occasional 
“saddleback”—the greater black-backed 
gull of the text-books—knowing the 
hand of man to be against it for its 
raids on game and poultry, would keep 
at a respectful distance. 

Considered economically, the smaller 
gulls at any rate have more 
friends than enemies, and they owe 
most of the latter not so much to their 
appetites, which set more store by 
offal and carrion than by anything of 
greater value, as to their exceedingly 
dirty habits. These unclean fowl are 
in fact anything but welcome in har- 




















bors given over to smart yachting 
craft; and I remember how at Avalon, 
the port of Santa Catalina Island (Cal.), 
various devices were employed to pre- 
vent them alighting. Boats at their 
moorings were festooned with strips of 
bunting, which apparently had the 
requisite effect, and the railings of the 
club were protected by a formidable 
armor of nails. On the credit side of 
their account with ourselves, seagulls 
are admittedly assiduous scavengers, 
and their services in keeping little 
tidal harbors clear of decaying fisn 
which, if left to accumulate, would 
speedily breed a pestilence, cannot 
well be overrated. The fishermen, 
though they rarely molest them, do 
not always refer to the birds with the 
gratitude that might be expected, yet 
they are still further in their debt, be- 
ing often appraised by their move- 
ments of the whereabouts of mackerel 
and pilchard shoals, and, in thick 
weather, getting many a friendly 
warning of the whereabouts of outly- 
ing rocks from the hoarse cries of the 
gulls that have their haunts on these 
menaces to inshore navigation. 
Seagulls are not commonly made 
pets of, the nearest approach to such 
adoption being an occasional pinioned 
individual enjoying qualified liberty in 
a backyard. Their want of popularity 
is easily understood, since they lack 
the music of the canary and the mimic- 
ry of parrots. That they are, how- 
ever, capable of appreciating kindness 
has been demonstrated by many anec- 
dotes. The Rev. H. A. Macpherson 
used to tell a story of how a young 
gull, found with a broken wing by the 
children of some Milovaig crafters, 
Was nursed back to health by them 
until it eventually flew away. Not 
long after it had gone one of the chil- 
dren was lost on the hillside, and the 
gull, flying overhead, recognized one 
of its old playmates and hovered so 
as to attract the attention of the child. 
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Then, on being called, the bird settled 
and roosted on the ground beside him. 
An even more remarkable story is told 
of a gull taken from the nest, on the 
coast of county Cork, and brought up 
by hand until, in the following spring, 
it flew away in the company of some 
others of its kind that passed over the 
garden in which it had its liberty. 
The bird’s owner reasonably concluded 
that he had seen the last of his pro- 
tégée, and great was his astonishment 
when, in the first October gale, not only 
did the visitor return, tapping at the 
dining-room window for admission, as 
it had always done, but actually 
brought with it a young gull, and the 
two paid him a visit every autumn for 
a number of years. 

On either side the gulls, and closely 
associated with them in habits and in 
structure, is a group of birds equally 
characteristic of the open coast, the 
skuas and terns. The skuas, darker 
and more courageous birds, are famil- 
iar to those who spend their August 
holiday sea-fishing near the Land’s 
End, where, particularly on days when 
the east wind brings the gannets and 
porpoises close inshore, the great skua 
may be seen at its favorite game of 
swooping on the gulls and making 
them disgorge or drop their launce or 
pilchard, which the bird usually re- 
trieves before it reaches the water. 
This act of piracy has earned for the 
skua its West-country sobriquet of 
“Jack Harry,” and against so fierce an 
onslaught even the largest gull, thougn 
actually of heavier build than its ty- 
rant, has no chance and seldom indeed 
seems to offer the feeblest resistance. 
These skuas rob their neighbors in 
every latitude; and even in the Ant- 
arctic one kind, closely related to our 
own, makes havoc among the pen- 
guins, an episode described by the late 
Dr. Wilson, one of the heroes of the 
ill-fated Scott expedition. 

Far more pleasing to the eye are the 
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graceful little terns, or “‘sea-swallows,” 
fairylike creatures with red legs and 
bill, long pointed wings and deeply 
forked tail, which skim the surface of 
the sea or hawk over the shallows of 
trout streams in search of dragon-flies 
or small fish. It is not a very rare ex- 
perience for the trout-fisherman to 
hook a swallow which may happen to 
dash by at the moment of casting; but 
a Much more unusual occurrence was 
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that of a tern, on a well-known pool of 
the Spey, actually mistaking a salmon- 
fly for a small fish and swooping on It, 
only to get firmly hooked by the bill. 
Fortunately for the too venturesome 
tern the fisherman was a lover of birds, 
and he managed with some difficulty 
to ree] it in gently, after which it was 
released none the worse for its mis- 
take. 
F. G. Aflalo. 


THE NEW MILITANCY. 


Adolphus had entered the smoke- 
room with an intense look on his face. 

I instantly retreated behind The 
Daily Telegraph—which affords better 
cover than any newspaper in England 
—but he had sighted me. 

“Just the very man I wanted to see,” 
he exclaimed. “I particularly need 
your advice.” And he sat down very 
close beside me. 

I never knew Adolphus when he did 
not particularly need my advice. He 
goes about the world collecting advice 
and ignoring it. I have often thought 
of advising him to ask my advice. 

“You see I have always regarded 
you as a level-headed man of the 
world,” he began. 

I looked as level-headed and worldly 
as possible and said, “What is it, old 
man?” 

“It hasn’t been formally announced 
yet, but I’m engaged.” 

“Ah! And you want to know how 
to get out of it?” 

From his face I knew that I was 
near the mark, but he protested. 

“Certainly not,” he said. “It’s this 
way. I didn’t know that she was 
a strong politician. Of course she talks 
intelligently about affairs—says that 
Lloyd George ought to be banished to 
Bogoté, and so forth—but she gave 
me no reason to suppose that she held 


exceptional opinions on politics. Well, 
I took her in my car to-day to see an 
old aunt of mine. When I brought the 
car home again I found that she 
had left her bag in it. It was merely 
clasped, not locked, and it felt rather 
heavy. I wondered if she had left her 
purse in it. If so, I had better take it 
‘back at once. If not, it could wait till 
I saw her to-morrow. Well, I opened 
ng 

“Letters from a rival?’ I interposed. 

“No, no. I am far too strong an 
attraction. What I found was a ham- 
mer and half-a-dozen pebbles.” 

“My poor friend!” I said, and patted 
him soothingly on the back. 

“Now what am I to do?” asked the 
unhappy Adolphus. ; 

“There are various courses of action 
before you,” I replied. “You can break 
off the engagement at once. You can 
say that as she proposes to go to 
prison, she ipso facto proposes to desert 
you. You can say that if she burned 
down the House of Commons or West- 
minster Abbey after you were married, 
your estate would be held responsible 
for the damage. Another injustice to 
man.” 

“But I don’t want to break it off,” 
said Adolphus. 

“In that case you must fall into line 
with her. Husband and wife should 














be as one. Go into the movement; 
become an active militant. You're 
quite a stone too heavy anda hunger- 
strike would do you a world of good. 
Besides, you used to have a fine throw- 
in from the out-field. You're just the 
man for the Strangers’ Gallery.” 

Adolphus shook his head. “It’s not 
that I’m absolutely opposed to the 
movement, but, frankly, I never carea 
much for the idea of prison.” 

“Coward. You want to save your 
miserable skin. Why, when you're 
married you may be glad of solitary 
confinement. However, if you refuse 
either to break it off or to become a 
militant, my advice is to temporize. 
Say nothing. Let sleeping dogs lie. Of 
course in this case it’s a woman, and 
awake, but the principle’s the same.” 

“Thanks very much,” replied Adol- 
phus. “I shall consider your advice 
very carefully. I shall do nothing 
hurriedly. Rely on me.” 

The next evening he burst jubilantly 
into the club library. 


Punch. 
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“Congratulate me,” he cried. “It’s 
all right. Have a drink!” 

“Then she’s made you join the 
Men’s League for Women’s Suffrage,” 
I said. “Well, you'll stand a hunger- 
strike better than you would a drink- 
strike.” 

“I’ve not joined. She's all right. 
There isn’t a nicer girl in England. I 
put it to her straight, and what do you 
think she is?” 

I hate riddles about women, and 
said so. 

“She’s just a militant anti-militant,” 
cried the triumphant Adolphus. “She 
just has a shy at any militant’s win- 
dows whenever she passes them.” 

“And I dared to suggest that you 
should break off your engagement to 
this noble girl!” I exclaimed. “Adol- 
phus, I ask your pardon, and will my- 
self defray the charges of the refresh- 
ment which you proposed. My 


toast, old man! ‘The future Mrs. 
Adolphus, and more power to her 
elbow!’ ” 





HARVEST-TIME IN THE BIBLE. 


The harvest of souls was probably 
the form in which the after-life at last 
presented itself to man when he 
reached the agricultural stage of evo- 
lution. The notion of the life to come 
had presented itself in other forms to 
nomadic peoples. The Bible shows us 
in language that has attained literary 
immortality what agriculture meant to 
man as he began to plan out perma- 
nent abiding places upon the earth. 
The promise that followed the exodus 
from the ark was significant of a new 
Stage in human affairs: “While the 
earth remaineth, seed time and har- 
vest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, shall 
not cease.” To the wanderers in the 


wilderness Moses bore a command to 





be obeyed when the days of settlement 
came: “Thou shalt keep the 
feast of harvest, the first fruits of 
thy labors, which thou hast sown in 
the field: and the feast of ingathering 
which is in the end of the year, when 
thou hast gathered in thy labor out of 
the field six days thou shalt 
work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 
rest: in earing time and in harvest 
thou shalt rest. And thou shalt ob- 
serve the feast of weeks, of the 
first fruits of wheat harvest, and the 
feast of ingathering at the year’s end.” 
Even in harvest time the law of rest 
shall be observed, we are taught, and 
moreover in that time the poor shall 
be specially thought of: “When ye reap 
the harvest of your land, thou shait 
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not wholly reap the corners of thy 
field, neither shalt thou gather the 
gleanings of thy harvest. And thou 
shait not glean thy vineyard, neither 
shalt thou gather every grape of thy 
vineyard; thou shalt leave them for 
the poor and stranger.” Moreover, this 
applies also to the olive tree, while a 
forgotten sheaf in the cornfield “‘shall 
be for the stranger, for the fatherless, 
and for the widow: that the Lord thy 
God may bless thee in all the work 
of thine hands.”’ Not to the poor only 
and the stranger is a portion to be 
given, but also to the Lord: “When 
ye be come into the land which I give 
unto you, and shall reap the harvest 
thereof, then shall ye bring a sheaf of 
the first fruits unto the priest: and he 
shall wave the sheaf before the Lord 
to be accepted for you: on the morrow 
after the Sabbath the prfest shall 
wave it.” 

Such was the Jewish doctrine of the 
harvest, a doctrine now written largely 
through all nations and in all lands. 
The perfect poetry of the language 
fits well the poetry of the facts, and 
of that faith in the perpetuity of the 
seasons and of the fruitfulness of the 
earth which underlies the whole 
framework of civilization. When we see 
Samuel calling down thunder and rain 
upon the wheat harvest because of the 
wickedness of the people, we see 
something of the association of ideas 
between the dissolution of national 
spiritual life and the dissolution of its 
physical and ordered basis. The har- 
vest is the crown of the year, and to 
make it worthy the Jew is bidden to 
learn even of the insect: “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways 
and be wise, which having no guide, 
overseer or ruler, provideth her meat 
in the summer and gathereth her food 
in the harvest.” The harvest proverbs 
do not stop there: “He that gathereth 
in summer is a wise son: but he that 
sleepeth in harvest is a son that caus- 


eth shame.” The pictures of the har- 
vest field are full of beauty. We hear 
the singing in the vineyards, we see 
the joy of the harvesters, we see the 
bearers of snow-water hastening to 
the thirsty reapers, we feel the cloud 
of dew in the heat of harvest.” 

But the picture of Ruth gleaning in 
the barley fields of Boaz is the picture 
that tells us all we need to know of 
the Jewish harvest: we see her glean- 
ing and gathering after the reapers . 
among the sheaves from morning even 
until night. We see her drink from 
the vessels full of water that the reap- 
ers had drawn. We see her at the 
meal sitting with the reapers (sucn 
was the favor of Boaz) and eating of 
the bread and dipping it in the re- 
freshing vinegar; nay, more, eating 
of the parched corn that Boaz gave 
her till she was satisfied, and rose once 
more to glean. We see her again glid- 
ing among the sheaves, gleaning the 
corn that the reapers, at Boaz’s com- 
mand, had let fall. Such gleaning 
never was before or since in.the land 
of the Jews. The Moabitish woman, 
moving amid the field white to harvest, 
had won the eye of Boaz, and who 
wins the eye wins all. We see her at 
set of sun beating out her miraculous 
gleanings, no less than an ephah of 
barley. She became a gleaner of sig- 
nificant regularity: “she kept fast by 
the maidens of Boaz to glean unto the 
end of barley harvest and of wheat 
harvest,” and, last of all, she won the 
heart of Boaz himself and became the 
ancestress of David the king. 

But the conception of harvest 
grew to have other significance than 
that of national welfare, and became 
the key-note of tragedy. The de- 
struction of a nation before it has 
reached its time of harvest is a tragic 
conception that Isaiah and Jeremiah 
set forth. The Lord of harvests is also 
the destroyer of harvests, Men and 
nations shall not reach to reaping 














time. The appointed weeks of harvest 
come to those that fear God. “The 
harvest is past, the summer is ended, 
and we are not saved.” But there is 
even a more dreadful notion than that 
of a smitten or lost harvest. There is 
the nationa] harvest of evil things, an 
overflowing harvest reaped to the last 
barley corn: “the daughter of Babylon 
is like a threshing floor; it is time w 
thresh her: yet a little while and the 
time of her harvest shall come.” Joel 
takes up the note: “Put ye in the 
sickle, for the harvest is ripe; come 
get you down, for the press is full, the 
vats overflow, for the wickedness 1s 
great.” The sickening picture derived 
from the most heavenly of processes 
is re-etched by St. John, and we seé 
the dreadful] reaping of the earth with 
the sickle of the Lord. The transfer- 
ence of the idea of harvest from the 
fruits of the earth to the deeds of men 
is no doubt natural enough, but fur- 
ther transference to the deeds of a 
whole nation is a conception not merely 
of literary or poetic significance, but 
one that brought out that sense of 
unity which was destined to preserve 
Israel as a nation, not only in the ex- 
ile to Babylon, but in the not less 
amazing exile to the Western world. 
But with Christ the word harvest 
took yet another significance: “the har- 
vest truly is plenteous, but the labor- 
ers are few. Pray ye, therefore, the 
Lord of the harvest, that He will send 
forth laborers into his harvest.” The 
harvest now is not merely physical, or 
The Contemporary Review. 
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moral, or national. The earth is a 
field of souls, good grain that must be 
garnered after the tares at last are 
separated and burned, burned that the 
fields to come may be clean. The idea 
of harvest is carried over to the spir- 
itual forces that are sown of God in 
the heart of man.. The parable is told 
by one who knew what seed-time and 
harvest meant, and he carried the 
analogy fearlessly into spiritual things. 
The Kingdom of God itself is a seed 
subject to the laws of growth or evolu- 
tion. Indeed, much of our modern 
thought about evolution in individuals 
and institutions was intuitively appre- 
ciated by the Jews and set forth in 
their parables of the harvest. To less 
imaginative races the Bible, as litera- 
ture, has been an endless source of 
new thoughts and hopes, and the har- 
vest of an English countryside to-day 
takes on a new significance to innum- 
erable minds in the parables of Scrip- 
ture and in the utterances of prophets 
belonging to ages that lie at the dawn 
of our civilization. 


. - When He brings 

Over the earth a cloud, will therein set 

His triple-colored bow, whereon to 
look, 

And call to mind His covenant: 
and night, 

Seed time and harvest, heat and hoary 
frost, 

Shall hold their course; till fire purge 
all things hew, 

Both heaven and earth, wherein the 
just shall dwell. 


day 





THE WAGES OF HURRY. 


The Wages of Sin, as we know from 
St. Paul, and an eminent lady novelist 
who has added her authority, is Death. 
There is another of the universe’s 
economic principles, less frequently in- 
culeated by moralists, who leave the 





teaching thereof to the less august 
methods of every-day experience. The 
Wages of Hurry, I should sum it up, 
is Perfunctoriness. To which may be 
added that, as perfunctoriness implies 
unreality, it is, in so far, equivalent 
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to failure. This connection is less ob- 
vious and less insisted on than that 
between death and sin, because the 
failure in question, though spelling 
inconvenience or disaster to someone 
else, is not necessarily failure in the 
eyes of the person who happens to be 
in a hurry. Since, in many cases, 
hurry aims merely at the relief of an 
emotional strain, and such relief is 
quite compatible with perfunctoriness, 
all that you need is the contrary emo- 
tion, and that can be set going by 
a word or a gesture quite as well as 
by efficient action, and a great deal 
quicker. It is notoriously a sign of 
man’s superior position in the scale of 
beings, of his capacity for art, philos- 
ophy, morals, and indeed of his pos- 
session of a soul, that this emotion 
does not always deal with realities, but 
often with the idea, the name of them. 
The Revolutionaries who cut the words 
“Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité’” on the 
Louvre and the basement of Notre 
Dame, felt the full zest of being free, 
equal, and united, although they were 
dealing in a free, equal, and united 
manner Only with chisels and mallets, 
and there was not much freedom, 
equality, or fraternity in sundry other 
items, such as Committees of Public 
Safety and the Noyades. 

Indeed, there was so little of any of 
those three desiderata for a good many 
years to come, that the necessity of a 
new inscription was felt in 1848 and 
1870. But the emotion had been there. 
And that, as poets sing, when love has 
been and is no more, that, once it has 
been, nobody can ever take away. 

As regards our Own day and our 
own selves, we are all of us in a tre- 
mendous hurry, and perhaps just a 
trifle given to perfunctoriness on the 
subject of what used to be called 
Progress, but is now spoken of as Con- 
struction. The change of word answers 
to a change of gesture. Progress, 
like the verb spelt in the same way 


though pronounced differently, is what 
old-fashioned grammers called intran- 
Sitive; it does not imply anything thar 
is done to: for instance, pushed or 
pulled and hustled along. It has a 
suspicious air of getting on by itself, 
whether you want it or not. Whereas 
Construction implies something which 
gets constructed, and a person who is 
the nominative to that accusative, who 
does the constructing—that is to say, 
acts, aims, and wills, all of these 
highly personal proceedings, and af- 
fording scope for that self-expression 
which is an_ essential factor in 
latter-day schemes for universal bet- 
terment. The world might conceiva- 
bly progress without any such expres- 
sion of our higher Self; in fact, what 
small improvement it has so far 
achieved shows little co-operation of 
the constructive sort of person, and, 
for obvious reasons, of you or me. 
But to construct the Future, or even as 
philosophic Tories try, to reconstruct 
the Past, speaks for the possession of 
Free Will, which shallow scepticism 
notoriously denies. Also there is a 
kind of forestalled personal immortal- 
ity: Statutes, Reports, and Blue-Books. 
“Exegi Monumentum aére perennius.” 
So sang the Vates, apparently foresee- 
ing our case. And it is mere cavilling 
(and old-fashioned at that) to inquire, 
like cross-grained Herbert Spencer, 
whether the extremely durable con- 
struction shall continue for men’s use 


and delight, or as their stumbling- 


block—perchance a yard or so addi- 
tional of city wall shutting out air 
and light. Neither should we ask 
whether the monument thus con- 
structed by our delicate wisdom may 
not be usefully burnt for quicklime; 
or, with but little refashioning, make 
very proper pig-styes; or, again, being 
reduced to a carefully excavated 
ground plan, serve as valuable evi- 
dence to the anthropologists of later 
ages. 

















Be this as it may, our present 
aversion from mere Progress, and 
preference for Construction, have re- 


inforced the notion (itself a pendulum’ 


swing from theological acquiescence 
and pessimistic fatalism) that wher- 
ever there is suffering there must be 
mismanagement, and that every woe 
the flesh is, or rather is not, heir to, 
must be traceable to muddle-headed- 
ness. So far as this new attitude 
answers to the reality of things, en- 
abling us to alter them, we may be 
glad it has replaced that faith in the 
decrees of Providence which made old- 
fashioned parents bury child after 
child instead of inventing vaccination. 
But as energetic and highly responsible 
people are no less muddle-headed than 
their passive, irresponsible forefathers, 
this constructive conception of the 
earthly paradise fosters a fine output 
of hurry and perfunctoriness, and a 
loss, not only of temper, but of some 
of our powers for improvement. For 
surely Time is an ingredient thereof; 
and you are wasting a good deal of 
that in your hustling attempts to dis- 
pense with it. 5 

I have called this constructive view 
that of an earthly paradise. For to 
hear some of one’s friends talk, or 
rather scold, one would conclude that 
Man had received the universe in 
charge on the Eden principle of ten- 
ure, but with freedom to eat his fill of 
knowledgeable apples; whereupon Man 
—or perhaps some other Man—had 
gone and muddled the whole business. 
I notice that the critic accepts only a 
slight collective share in this misman- 
agement, while showing, by his shrewd 
and fearless criticism, how little 
he shirks putting his own best brains 
and activity into setting things right 
again. Now, although the very exist- 
enee of man, and particularly of man’s 
sensitiveness to inconvenience and dis- 
tress, is proof of the universe not 
being entirely hostile, but having a 
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margin, sO to speak, of goodwill in 
man’s favor, yet, on the other hana, 
the existence of human difficulties and 
miseries shows that the universe is 
not arranged exclusively for man’s 
benefit and delectation; therefore, that 
although we may gradually make our 
situation therein less uncomfortable, 
We need not scold ourselves, nor even 
our contemporaries and predecessors, 
for not having brought it nearer to 
perfection, 

This bad business of the Wages of 
Hurry has haunted my half-hearted 
acquiescence and shamefaced silence 
whenever I have found myself in the 
presence of such ardent enthusiasm for 
progress, that, let us say, of Suffra- 
gists, Eugenists, and various brands 
of Socialists. But most particularly 
whenever I have been confronted by 
some of my excellent friend, Mr. H. 
G. Wells’s, various philosophical ava- 
tars, whether the silk-robed, self-re- 
straining Samurai of his earlier Uto- 
pian books, or that more modern and 
less Puritanic statesman who crossed 
the floor of the House for the speedier 
passing of his particular Human Ke- 
generation Bill. How can you make 
such energetic enthusiasts understand 
(even if they wanted to) that disbelief 
in hurry is not necessarily disbelief in 
progress, nor scepticism about their 
construction equivalent to scepticism 
of the building instincts of the great 
human beaver-kind? They want your 
vote or your subscription—at least 
your active sympathy; it is nothing to 
them that your belief in the infini- 
tesimally small results of individual 
effort obliges you to add that infinites- 
imal contribution to the more and 
more effectual mass of similar ones. 
At the moment of reading their books 
and listening to their words, one is 
even disquieted by a secret fear: may 
it not be that I am no better than a 
futile dilettante, a_ self-complacent 


stick-in-the-mud? Perhaps some of 
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my contemporaries have gone through 
similar self-searchings; secret, for 
these painful matters are kept to 
‘oneself, lest one be crowed over, or 
even quoted, by the Retrogrades; or, 
who knows? lest one blunderingly 
quench some fine young ardor. It is 
for the consolation of such silent dis- 
believers in hustle that I have plucked 
heart of grace and set the above 
thoughts upon paper, having suddenly 
found encouragement in a most unex- 
pected quarter. For this is what I have 
come across in a brand new novel:— 

“But it (Life) is ever too much of a 
scramble yet, and ever too little of a 
dream. All our world . . . is full of 
the confusion and wreckage of prema- 
ture realization. . . Old necessity has 
driven men so hard that they still 
rush with a wild urgency, though she 
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goads no more. Greed and haste; and 
if, indeed, we seem to have a mo- 
ment’s breathing space, then the 
Gawdsaker . . . gets up, wringing his 
hands and screaming—‘For Gawd’s 
sake, let’s do something now.’” 


It is my friend, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who has given that splendid para- 
phrase, “confusion and wreckage of 
premature realization” for my poor 
shamefacedly cherished formula, The 
Wages of Hurry is Perfunctoriness. And 
such is the useful, though disconcert- 
ing, changeableness and contrariness 
of the literary temperament, mine and 
also his, that I feel half-inclined to de- 
fend that “‘“Gawdsaker,” and to say: Do 
not be too stern in refusing to do any- 
thing now, lest your refusal to do result 
merely in a refusal to feel and to think. 

Vernon Lee. 





GAMES AS MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. 


We all know that Americans play 
games, and prepare themselves for 
them, in a different spirit from our 


own. ‘hey are more serious, more 
painstaking, more precise, and are 
more definitely “out to win.” They 


may be right or wrong. Evidently a 
great many Englishmen think just 
now that Americans are right, and 
that the sooner we imitate them the 
better. The threat held over our 
heads is that if we do not take care 
we shall go under at the Olympic 
Games in Berlin in 1916, and that the 
world will never be the same again. 
Personally, we are inclined to advo- 
eate playing games in the spirit in 
which we have generally played them. 
We would count the game well lost 
if we were beaten by men for whom 
the game had fallen hopelessly out of 
perspective and had become a_ busi- 
ness instead of a recreation. 

But although the difference of the 
American spirit from our own is ob- 


vious enough, we have never felt 
quite sure how far the difference. was 
deliberately thought out and accepted 
by Americans. It might conceivably 
be an unconscious difference due 
simply to some national ethos which 
lies beyond explanation or analysis. 
An article by Mr. Heinrich Schmidt 
(who played admirably in the recent 
amateur golf championship), in the 
last number of Country Life, proves 
that in the case of at least one emi- 
nent American intense seriousness is 
very deliberate. First of all, he 
brushes away the suggestion that the 
American competitors lately in Eng- 
land played very slowly in order to 
tire out or baulk their English op- 
ponents. There were special reasons, 
such as their previous want of prac- 
tice and their unfamiliarity with the 
course, which caused the Americans 
to play slower than usual. But when 
he has said this he frankly admits 
that American golfers do normally 




















play more slowly than Englishmen. 


“The Americans seem to play the 
game more for what the game really 
means to them. ‘The game of tennis, 
although a mathematical game, re- 
quires a rapid analysis of short strokes 
and quick action to take advantage of 
the stroke, and consequently the op- 
ponent. Golf, on the other hand, is a 
mathematical game whicl has not the 
time element to consider, but instead 
has a greater number of mathematical 
problems to be solved before a stroke 
can be nade with any certainty of the 
result. Slowness and care are the 
characteristics of the game as it is 
played in the States, and of course 
there is a tendency towards overdoing 
a good thing, but not intentionally, 
with nothng but a victory in view. 
When one stops to consider the vari- 
ous points involved in a stroke, one in- 
variably comes to the conclusion that 
the game is nothing but a mathemati- 
cal problem with very little exercise 
thrown in. And that is really what 
the game means to me. For instance, 
in every stroke the distance, kind of 
shot, slope of ground, and the result 
on the ball after it lands, effect of 
wind, drag or run on the ball, stance, 
kind of club, &c., and so on through 
many more time-taking problems—all 
must be considered before you can 
Teally say to yourself when you are 
following through, ‘I have done every- 
thing I can to make that shot a suc- 
cess.’ If enough time has been taken 
to solve these problems, one can never 
say to one’s self, ‘Well, I could have 
done better if I had taken time, but 
I played carelessly and got what I 
deserved.’ One such experience was 
enough to convince me, and since that 
time I have attempted to play golf, 
taking it as a problem and not as a 
game of luck in which one simply 
takes a chance of having the ball go 
just right.” 

Mr. Schmidt does not say that a golfer 
must spend a long time in his mathe- 
matical cogitations when actually ad- 
dressing the ball; the golfer can 
solve most of his problems when walk- 
ing from one stroke to the next. The 
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choice of the club with which to play 
the next shot—to most of us that rep- 
resents almost the whole problem—is 
to Mr. Schmidt only an insignificant 
culmination to a comparatively long 
period of ambulatory thinking. Sol- 
vitur ambulando is evidently his rule. 
Nevertheless, the mathematics of the 
whole question cannot be entirely dis- 
posed of while you walk. Mr. Schmidt 
insists on the necessity (to himself, at , 
all events) of a practice swing before 
his stroke. He says:— 

“The purpose is simply this: Before 

I go up to the ball I have made up my 
mind what the line of play is, what 
kind of a shot to make and how hard, 
or rather how far back, I must swing 
to obtain the desired shot and length. 
I therefore make a practice swing, not 
simply to make a stroke to be dupli- 
cated on the real stroke, but one which 
will give me a check on my estima- 
tion of the back-swing required. After 
making the practice stroke, I may say 
to myself, ‘That will not be enough; 
I will have to give it a little more.’ 
But I do not make the stroke over 
again to make doubly sure—to me it 
seems altogether too cautious and en- 
tirely unnecessary. The purpose of 
the practice stroke is to check one’s 
mental estimate, and this is not a tire- 
some mental exertion, nor even a 
physical one.” 
We suppose that there can be hardly 
any Englishmen who have made such 
a wathematical study of the game as 
this. When they take a practice 
swing at golf, for instance, they have 
no more profound purpose than to 
make sure that their shoulders are in 
a loose and supple condition for swing- 
ing and that their feet have settled in- 
to a comfortable stance. 

It would be highly interesting to 
know for certain whether Mr. 
Schmidt’s very deliberate mental atti- 
tude towards games is typical of that 
of most Americans. We should know 
exactly -where we stand in relation to 
them, and be able to say more easily 
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whether it would be worth while to 
imitate them. For our own part, we 
should shrink from these mental 
labors among the sand dunes. Al- 
though Mr. Schmidt says they are not 
tiresome, we fear we should find them 
exhausting. Of course, many games 
which are truly recreative, such as 
billiards and bridge, are a kind of 
mathematical problem. If one of 
them is chiefly a question of angles, 
the other is largely a tax on the mem- 
ory. But these games recreate tired 
men because they are professedly a 
change of mental occupation. Change 
is always in a sense rest. But billiards 
and bridge are not played in the open 
air; they are not physical recreations. 
True, billiards requires a _ certain 
amount of walking round the table, 
but probably the exercise is not more 
than just enough to prolong the lives 
of people who would otherwise fall 
into the fatal habit of going to sleep 
after dinner. Games in the open air 
require a proper balance between the 
physical exertion and the mental ap- 
plication. 
ciently firm to amount to a strong in- 
centive—without that any game would 
be boring beyond words—but it does 
not exclude the possibility of observ- 
ing the weather and the scenery, of 
acting on brilliant impulses, or even 
of chaffing one’s opponent. 

An American athlete or player of 
games is seldom “a good all-round 
man.” He is a specialist. We should 
ourselves much prefer to be good 
enough at several different games to 
be a competent and useful opponent. 
That is enough for enjoyment. Versa- 
tility is the secret of pleasure, for it 
continually happens in life that one 
has opportunities of playing one game 
in one place and another game in an- 
other place. The difference between 


the English idea and the American 
may be roughly expressed by the dif- 
ference between games and athletics. 


The latter must be sufii- ; 
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The more esteemed English games, 
such as cricket and football, are co- 
operative; they succeed or fail accord- 
ing to the success with which a side 
combines. Running, jumping, and so 
on, are opportunities for the more self- 
centred aims of the specialist, and it 
is in these that Americans shine. The 
training of an eminent American ath- 
lete is a pet-od of complete constraint. 
He is dominafed by his trainer, who 
orders every moment of his life. The 
question arises whether the means 
does not obscure the end. This, we 
fear, is the modern tendency, and it is 
perhaps inevitably encouraged by the 
Olympic games. We hardly see yet 
whither we shall be led. . But it may 
be necessary before long to answer 
these questions: Is it good enough? 
Has the game become merged in the 
business? Have the joy and the re- 
laxation given place to a new tax up- 
on nervous energy? English horse- 
men, to take an illustration, have 
shown that they can _ school their 
horses to the highly technical art of 
jumping in the show ring, but they 
are quite right, we think, to care less 
for scoring marks at exhibitions than 
for the more careless and exhiliarating 
jumping of cross-country riding. 
Again, every man, it is said, can be- 
come a “strong man” by assiduous 
training of his muscles and make his 
calves stand out “like penny buns,” as 
Stevenson says of the statue of Her- 
cules in “The Wrong Box”; but most 
of us would rather be supple and apt 
at popular games than be able to lift 
a cart-horse. Ultimately, in a more 
perfect world than promises itself at 
present, it may be admitted that it is 
after all a fine and happier thing 
to know how to play a game than 
how to win a game. Byron tells thaf 
as a boy he held that— 

“Actium lost for Cleopatra’s eyes 
Outbalanced all the Caesar’s victories.” 
Defeat at the Olympic Games 














through playing the game,—playing 

like its lovers rather than its slaves, 

like freemen rather than pieces of ma- 

chinery—would be much more glori- 
The Spectator. 
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ous than a mechanic victory. Drudgery 
is not the soil in which an olive fit to 
crown athletes will ever deign to 
grow. 
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There are few themes more beau- 
tiful for literature than a tribute to a 
peasant mother by a scholar son. In 
“My Lady of the Chimney Corner” 
Alexander Irvine gives a portrait of 
his Irish mother almost perfect in its 
blending of tenderness and humor. 
His “Anna” is, in many respects, fit 
to place beside Barrie’s “Jess” of “The 
Window in Thrums” and “Margaret 
Ogilvie,” or “Margaret” of “Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush.” Poverty in its 
extremest form is the setting for this 
rarely spiritual woman who placed in 
her smal] son’s hands the “handles of 
God’s plow,” and here is brought home 
to us with poignancy the poetry of 
humble life. This is a book to read 
and re-read, for its beauty and its wit, 
for the quaint figures of “Anna’s” 
neighbors, who flit continuously in 
and out of the narrative, and for the 
richness of its English touched with 
Celtic glamor. There is no striving 
after effect, no forced sentimentality, 
no device to win a possibly indifferent 
reader, but rather the directness and 
perfect simplicity which make the au- 
thor’s words almost a flawless vehicle 
for his thought. The Century Com- 


pany. 


Those qualities, good and bad, which 
have made Hall Caine’s novels attract 
so many readers are all present in 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me.” It tells 
of the life of Mary O'Neill, who as an 
innocent, convent-bred girl, was mar- 
ried against her wishes to a profligate. 
Later she met and loved Martin Con- 
rad, an Antarctic explorer, but was un- 





able, by the laws of her church, to ob- 
tain a divorce from her husband, or if 
one should be granted, to marry 
Martin. Hall Caine does not solve the 
problem. He points out evils about 
which the reader may draw his own 
conclusions, but the novelist comes to 
the rescue of the thinker and allows 
Mary O’Neill to die with the threads 
of her life still tangled. The greatest 
power of the book lies in its ability to 
present two sides of the question. 
Sometimes it seems that Mary O'Neill 
must be justified in following the lead 
of her impulses, and at other times 
the reader’s sympathies are with the 
conventional standpoint of the world. 
It is this power which gives Hall 
Caine distinction in the company of 
sensational novelists. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s “Laddie” is 
supposed to be told by Little Sister, 
the youngest of twelve children, re- 
garded as altogether an undesirable 
possession by all her elders, and cre- 
ated with an insatiable desire to have 
a finger in every pie and a word in 
every bargain. She has a most un- 
canny gift of foreseeing both words 
and actions, and nothing but her un- 
selfishness prevents her from being al- 
together unlovely. As she is, she en- 
joys every minute of her life, and tells 
the love story of her favorite brother, 
very prettily. The book is curiously 
like “The Ffolliots of Red Marley” in 
many things and especially in the imp 
of mischief who plays Puck for the 
torment of all the lovers in the story. 
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But the imp in “Laddie” is a boy, and 
from one of his performances, let all 
be divined. He is reciting texts in 
Sunday school, and, instead of the de- 
corous two expected of him, he pre- 
sents thirteen beginning with “Jesus 
wept” and adding twelve, each one 
aimed straight at some member of the 
congregation. His father contrives to 
turn his devices to the general good, 
and the scene ends in a praise meeting, 
and all the foolishness and knavish- 
ness in the story is similarly trans- 
formed until nothing but happiness is 
possible and everybody begins to enjoy 
it. This disposal of destinies is of course 
borrowed from the French, but is 
there anything good in American or 
English fiction that is not borrowea 
from the French, who borrow from 
the Hebrew and from the Greek, the 
three agreeing that there is nothing 
new under the sun? “Laddie” is ex- 
cellent comedy. Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 


There are two very strong persons 
in Frances Nimmo Greene’s novel 
“The Right of the Strongest,’ and 
there are two strong opposing causes, 
each with its champions. One of the 
persons is a young school teacher, 
Mary Elizabeth Dale, who has been 
educated by a philanthropist on the 
understanding that she go back to her 
people in the mountains of Alabama 
and devote her life to them. The 
other is John Marshall, who comes to 
the mountain community where Mary 
Elizabeth is teaching for the purpose 
of acquiring land for a great money 
making project. The ancestors of the 
mountaineers in this place failed to 
register their claims to the land which 
they settled, and it is John Marshall’s 
idea to force the unsuspecting and in- 
dependent folk out of their homes, and 
to seize their lands. Mary Elizabeth 


and Marshall are attracted to each 
other, but the woman naturally cham- 
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Pions the cause of her own people and 
Marshall is equally a strong believer 
in progress at any cost to individuals. 
A clash of personalities and principles 
ensues which makes an absorbing 
story. The author gets very close to 
the mountain people and her descrip- 
tions of their life are graphic and of- 
ten moving, but no minor detail is al- 
lowed to hamper the splendid forward 
swing of the plot. The book handles 
a large theme in a large way. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


From melodrama to farce is so long 
a step that Mr. E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim’s readers will be greatly sur- 
prised to find that he has taken it in 
planning his latest book, “The Double 
Life of Mr. Alfred Burton,” still more 
surprised, perhaps, to find that the 
farce becomes the vehicle of a moral 
lesson, apparently almost in spite of 
its writer. The impossible element is, 
however, even more important in the 
plot than in novels of any of the spe- 
cies produced by Mr. Oppenheim in 
earlier days, and, thanks to this; he 
loses none of his power to attract and 
retain attention. Mr. Alfred Burton, 
endowed with the superhuman attri- 
bute of deciding his own destiny, by 
choosing which of two temperaments 
shal] direct his behavior, must inevi- 
tably play the clown, but is very nearly 
pathetic, so grievously is his soul 
racked by the difficulties of his posi- 
tion. As for the reader, so swiftly are 
tne colored lights changed that he 
hardly knows at what kind of histrion- 
ics he is gazing, and doubts whether 
to be severely reprehensive or gently 
approving, and reads the story at 
least twice to decide. Even Mr. Op- 
penheim can hardly be expected to 
produce a second novel in this manner, 
but Mr. Alfred Burton is perfectly 
adapted to amuse his audience for a 
while. Little, Brown & Co. 








